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PREFACE. 


with a preface, the author of the following poems 


feels himſelf under a neceſſity of complying with the 
cuſtom. Many of bis friends have indeed adviſed bim 


to write none, or 4 very ſhort one; to this it is bis in- 


tention to ſubmit, as in reality be bas little to ſay on 


the ſubject.— To offer any thing in commendation of the 


work, would be diſguſting ; to eriticiſe it, would be 


juſtly imputed to falſe humility. 
In his advertiſements he told the public he was no 


candidate for applauſe, that his motive was to pleaſe * 


and reap ſome profit, and that his pieces were all 
written on a moral plan.—Under theſe circumſtances 
be gives them, with ſome little confidence, to his ge- 
nerous patrons ; fo whoſe bearts be is aſſured be for- 
cibly appeals, when be informs them that many of the 
poems were written to alleviate diſappointments, or 
to encounter domeſtic misfortunes : He relies alſo 
with more hopes on a candid reception, as this, in all 
probability, will be the laſt time of bis n on 
the public as an author. 


He cannot take leave of bis kind ſubſcribers, with- 
out preſenting his moſt reſpectful and truly grateful 


thanks to them, begging they will confider this public 


return as if paid perſonally to every individual. With 


many wiſhes for their happineſs and proſperity, be bas 
the honour to ſubſcribe bimſelf, moſt ſincerely and ( may 
be preſume to add.] moſt affettionately, | 

Their much obliged 

moſt faithful humble ſervant. 


HAIGHTFON, 
AUGUST, 1790, 
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EN firſt I tun'd my ruſtic reed, 
And for the Muſes” favors ſu'd, 
From vain ambition's trammels freed, 
Thee, ſweet StmPLicity, I woo'd. 
Nor did I woe thy artleſs aid in vain : 
On me, obſcure, thou haſt attended long; 
To thee I owe each melancholy ſtrain ; 
With thee embelliſh ev'ry rural ſong. 
Oh ! may they ſtill be faſhion'd by thy care; 
Simple and plain, as is thy native air. 


II 
As when the plaintive ſongſter flies 
Retir'd to ſome ſequeſter'd dale, 
Where, brooding o'er its vaniſh'd joys, 
It warbles forth its mournful tale: 
=” The 
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Tho' no ſweet ſwelling notes our ſtay invite, 
Nor throbs the heart with tuneful melody, 
Yet {till its querulous wailing ftrains delight, 

Me liſten to its ſong—we feel we ſigh. 
So may I hope, by thee inſpir'd, my lays 
May meet with gentle pity's ſoothing praiſe ! 


III 5 
Yet think not that I court applauſe, 
As if, on ſolid right, my due : 
Too well I know the critic's laws, 
Snaring to none, and kind to few. 
Nor do I ſtart a candidate for fame, 
Thou dear director of my rural muſe! 
Ere firſt I deprecate ſeverer blame, 
And friendſhip's warmth has pleaded an excuſe, 
Not one fond hope can bring the goal in view ; 
Aim'd at by many, but attain'd by few. 


IV 


| Among the humbleſt of the train, 
3 That ſeek the high Parnaſſian mount, 
| Thou'lt ſurely not, with frowns, complain, 


2 | If I'm the laſt to taſte the fount ! 
| To other bards I freely give the lead, 

| And, without envy, ſee them nobly ſoar, 

I covet 
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I covet only in their ſteps to tread ; | 
And this obtain'd, I'll wiſh for nothing more. 

Great muſt the diſtance be, I, trembling, own 

But from the proſpect may I not be thrown ! 


V 


Oh no! for many a heart-felt ſtroke 
Muſt wound me yet : my only cure 
Is my ſoft-ſoothing mule t invoke ; 
She brings a remedy ſtill ſure, 
To her I fly, my gloomy thoughts diſperſe, 
And pour my tale of woes to her chaſte ear. 
Penſive ſhe liſtens to my humble verſe, 
And conſecrates it with a hallow'd tear. 
While thou, with bluſhes, void of ev'ry art, 
Plead'ſt for the feelings of my heaving heart. 


VI 


Oft have I call'd thee to my aid, 
Nor nurs'd I then one bolder thought, 
And thou haſt e' er that call obey'd, 
When for myſelf alone I wrote. 
Now, launching forth my bark, with vent'rous ſail, 
Chiefly I claim thy kind, directing care, 
To guide it ſafely through each boiſt' rous gale, 
And placidly through critic ſtorms to ſteer. 
Oh, may it weather each aſſailing guſt ! 
And 'tis in thee alone I place my truſt. 
B 2 ... 
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Then come, thou partner of my choiee, 
And whiſper comfort to my ear: 
Pleaſing will ever be thy voice, 
Thy ſacred precepts ever dear. 
And hark! methinks, borne by ſome pleaſing breeze, 
Thy ſweet inſtructions ſpeak within my breaſt, 

Eager the captivating ſounds I ſeize, 

They give my anxious trembling hopes ſome reſt, 
Then ſpeak—my ſilent, penſive thoughts, attend, 
And liſten to the counſels of my friend. 


VIII 


« Whene'er thou tun'ſt thy humble lyre, 
© Aim not above thy powers to riſe ; 
« Woo not thy muſe great thoughts t' inſpire, 
Nor ſtrive to dazzle or ſurpriſe. 
* Let rural themes or plaintive ſtrains invite 
« Thy friendly pen to baniſh keener thought. 
ce In biting ſatire never take delight, 
Satire, with ranc'rous malice chiefly fraught, 
« If thou art injur'd, make no mean return, 
« But every grov'ling wiſh indignant ſpurn. 


: 
Let virtue be thy conſtant guide, 


* And ſtill ſupport her ſacred cauſe ; 
| « Tn 
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ce In that be fix d thy greateſt pride, 
There ſeek to gain thy beſt applauſe.” 

te Let not one line the modeſt ear offend, 

© Nor write what thou would'ſ wiſh to be eras'd; 
« Expreſs thy gratitude to ev'ry friend, 

« And rather ſtrive to be belov'd, than prais'd. 
c Thy talents never boaſt, nor hunt for fame, 
« But eagerly purſue an honeſt name. 


X 


ce If this may prove to be thy ſhare, 
cc Within thy breaſt if it reſide, 
* Thy venial faults the world will ſpare, 
« Nay, hail thee virtue's humble guide. 
<« Let theſe my precepts ever be in view, 
Nor fondly graſp at what thou canſt not gain; 
« The humble track of rural life purſue, 
ce And never of a kind reproof complain. 
« Thus may'ſt thou hope the critic to appeaſe, 
* And (as thou c'er haſt wiſh'd) thy friend to pleaſe.” 


Written in May, 1787. 
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ARKNESS away: Aurora dawns, 
She ſtreaks the eaſt with cheering light; 
The dew-drops ſparkle o'er the lawns, 
And captivate the ſight. 
How ſweetly fragrant is creation ſeen ! 
Creſted with blue the diſtant hills ariſe ; 
While various hues of yellow-tinted green, 
Reſponſive beam the beauties of the ſkies ; 
And all the vocal wood-wild warblers join, 
To hymn their praiſes to one Power divine. 


II 


How break around the vermil beams 
From Sol's majeſtic orb that dart, 
Which, ere he comes, in milder ſtreams 
His generous glow impart. 
High o'er his head bright purple clouds extend 
Rich canopies, and catch his golden rays, 


Which, 
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Which, hanging on their ſkirts, new luſtre lend, 
And all the eaſt glows with a ſolemn blaze, 
Impatient to behold Creation's Eye, 
Mounting aloft, and ruling in the ſky. 


III 


And lo! he comes !—The hills recline, 
The vallies riſe, and meet the God; 
Triumphant all his glories ſhine, 
The world obeys his nod. 
All nature, rous'd from time- deſtroying ſleep, 
To life returns, and riots in the day : 
The tender ſhrub's no longer ſeen to weep, 
And man, beaſts, birds, are cheerful, briſk and gay. 
E'en miſery is leſſen'd at the ſight, 3 
And owns the influence of reviving light. 


IV 


How great ! how glorious is the ſcene ! 
Tis paſt deſcription ! nobly grand! 
Majeſtic, beauteous, and ſerene, 
Form'd by th' Almighty's hand. 
He fix'd the limits of the bright career ; 
He pencil'd out the harmony divine ; 
He bade revolving ſeaſons rule the year, 
Rolling along in one encircling line. 
By his commands now ftorms and whirlwinds fly, 
Now zephyrs blow, and ſun- beams glad the eye. 5 
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Where er our gazing looks are caſt, 
What wond'rous landſcapes meet the eye 
Each riſing brighter than the laſt, 
Cloth'd with variety! 
Whether we catch the diſtant turret's height, 
Nobly aſcending through the nut- brown trees; 
Or ſome low cottage captivates the ſight; 
Or waters gently curling with the breeze; 
Still new ſenſations through our boſoms dart, 
And nature's wonders preſs upon the heart. 


VI 


Whether we view the branching deer 
Swiftly rebounding o'er the mead; 
Or the mild ſheep, ſenſcleſs of fear, 
Climbing the cliff's high head : 
Whether ſome gentle river's murm'ring fall 
Strikes on our ears, embrown'd with aged woods; 
Or, in ſome pleaſant, wild, romatic vale, 
A winding current flows in ſtronger floods; 


Still the grand views of nature are compleat, 


And every change is beautiful and great. 


VII 


Theſe are thy works, author of light; 
This ſweet variety thy plan, 
F Form'd 
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Form'd for the rapturous delight 
| Of thine image Man! 
Shall then the good and virtuous heart refrain, 

When contemplation blazons ev'ry view, 
When it beholds thy mild, benignant reign, 

To pay the homage to thy goodneſs due? 
No, Virtue cries, © Thy Godhead we'll obey, 
Each night we'll praiſe thee, and adore each day.” 


— 


Written in 1773. 
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HILE thouſands ſeek for mirth and ſport, 
And after pleaſure range; | 
Whilſt anxious place-men croud the court, 
And fear ſome ſudden change; 

While giddy mortals wiſh, in vain, 
To join in ev'ry laughing train; 
To thy ſequeſter'd, lone retreat, 
Where happineſs is &'er compleat, 

My eager wiſhes hie; 
To ſeek thy woodbine-woven ſcreen, - 
Where calm content is often ſeen, 

Dear SoLIiTUDE, I fly. 


II 


| | No charms to me can grandeur bring, 
| An humble, friendleſs ſwain, 

| | Reſign'd in poverty to ſing, 

| q Reſign'd, if free from pain, 

| 


With 


1 


With thee thy votary e' er ſhall chuſe 
Beneath the aged oaks to mule, \ 
Who, wide, their friendly arms extend, 
From ſcorching ſun-beams to defend 
My ſolitary way; 
Or, length'ning far the ev'ning ſhade, 
Romantic make each curving glade, 
To cloſe the waning day. 


III 


Or let me ſit, in penſive thought, 
Near a ſlow, creeping ſtream, 
My mind, with reſignation fraught, 
Wrapt in ſome ſolemn theme. 

Then as its gliding courſe I ſee, 

Secreted from the world with thee, 

Let me reflect; thus paſs my days, 

And to my God my homage raiſe, 
With fervency and zeal; 

Its murmurs, as it flows along, 

And babbles to my plaintive ſong, 
My liſt'ning heart ſhall feel. 


IV 


But hark! yon diſtant awful knell ! 
How hangs its pond'rous found! 
Ah! mortals, 'tis this truth to tell, 
The ſun has gone his round. 
„ Another 
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Another day in time is o'er, 
Is gone—and to return no more. 
Say, heard ye not the evening toll; 
It vibrates ſtill within my foul, 

And leaves a ſacred fear: 
Here undiſturb'd, where all's ſerene, 
Where mirth and riot ne'er are ſeen, 
Frequent it ſtrikes my ear. 


* 


Yet let not gloomier thoughts invade 
My heart, too oft depreſs'd, 
E'en virtuous pleaſures quickly fade, 
And leave our ſouls diſtreſs'd. 
Let not the fiend, deſpair, be found 
Lurking along thy ſacred ground : 
But, while I kneel before thy ſhrine, 
Let one attendant ſtill be mine, | 
For patience I muſt ſue, 
She'll ſoften her's, from thy mild eye, 
She'll ſmooth my hapleſs deſtiny, 
And keep one hope in view. 


VI 


Tho' night-like ſtillneſs reign around, 
Tho! 'tis deep ſilence all, 
Where'er thou'rt:trac'd, where'er thou'rt found, 


Thou'lt ſtill obey my call. 
| Say, 
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Say, doſt thou bid me-to deſpair, 

Or wiſh to damp my ſoul with fear? 

Ah no! beneath thy ſhade I'll ſmile, 

I'll know no haggard mental toil, 
My feelings to diſtreſs : 

Some book will ſtill afford its page, 

To lead me right, direct my age, 
And make misfortunes leſs. 


VII 


Attend me ſtill, my paths direct, 
And, if I wiſh to ſtray, 
Beat on my heart, I'll not neglect 
Thy ſummons to obey. 
Beneath the trees, along the bourn, 
Or gloomieſt caves, I ne'er will ſpurn 
Thy modeſt counſels, but ſtill bend 
To thee, thou tranquil, homely friend. 
Each whiſp'ring breeze, 
That mildly ſkims the curling ſtream, 
My wand'ring heart ſhall ever tame, 
And on my feelings ſeize. 


VIII 


Thele are thy charms, to me compleat, 
Exalted, pure, refin'd : 

Long have I courted thy retreat, 
Congenial to my mind. 


With 
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With thee, for ever, may I ſtray, 
Thy favorite in the flow'ry way; 
With thee indulge each ſearching thought! 
By thee inſtructed, by thee taught, 

May I all pride deteſt ! 
Throughout my life, may my whole plan 
Be to be found an Honeſt Man ! 

To Heaven I leave the reſt, 


Written in 1985, 
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ECEITFUL fury, of attractive mien, 
Who rideſt on a golden-border'd cloud, 
O'er high-afpiring ſouls thou reign'ſ the queen, 
Millions of votaries around thee croud. 

I, born for humble, peaceful life, 
Have e'er diſdain'd to bend my knee, 
A haggard ſlave, to ſue to thee, | 
Attended with the giant—STRIFE. 
Yes. Never yet haſt thou poſſeſs'd my ſoul, 
Nor ever will I yield to thy control, 


II 


What, tho' thy right hand hold the mirror bright, 
Reflecting ev ry object full in view, 

Tempting thy creatures with the dazzling ſight, 

And blandiſhing each ſenſe with ſomthing new; 
| | 125 Still 
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Still ev'ry proſpect is deceit ; 
And o'er the ſurface of the glaſs, 
Ideal glories quickly paſs, 

And throw to man a gilded bait : 
His eagerneſs e'en reaſon cannot brook, 
His folly ſeizes on the fatal hook. 


III 


Thus, loſt to reaſon, he's become thy ſlave ; 
And till to bind him faſter to thy laws, 
Surrounding ſhadowy fames their banners wave, 
And haſte to ſwell their trumpets with applauſe. 
Humanity is laid aſide, 
The ties of ſocial love forgot, 
(They're nurs'd within the lonely cot) 
And he's become the prey of pride. 
Thus dup'd, the tow'ring craggy height he tries, 
And ey'ry obſtacle before him flies. 


IV 


He ſeeks the camp : The horrors of the field 
Within his ſoul no pangs of pity raiſe ; 
Which, if he's worſted, is with vengeance ſteel'd, 
And if victorious, is elate with praiſe, 
The vulgar round unnotic'd lie, 
| Bleeding, perhaps, at every pore, 
He treads among the human gore, 
Nor heaves his breaſt one pitying ſigh. 
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Madman, withdraw from this too mournful ſcene, 
Nor triumph o'er thy fellow-creatures ſlain ! 


v 


Think'ſt thou AmB1Tion can thy cauſe ſupport ? 
Think'ſt thou ſhe'll lead thee to a nobler end? 
Her flattering countenance ſhe'll ſoon diſtort, 
And let thee know ſhe never was thy friend, 
Thou'lt ſoon her pow'r unmaſk'd behold ; 
She cannot ſhield thee from diſgrace : 
Unerring juſtice takes her place, 
Spurning the weight of pow'r or gold, 
The blood-ſtain'd laurel from thy brow ſhe tears, 
And in its ſtead a rack on conſcience rears, 


VI 


Deſiſt then, mortals, from the curs'd purſuit, 
And to ſome nobler views direct each plan; 
Of virtue only wiſh to reap the fruit, 
The nobleſt work of God's a Virtuous Man. 
Leave to the Nabobs of the Eaſt, 
Th' inſatiate thirſt of purple war; 
Let them aſcend its pompous car, 
And o'er their flaughter'd kindred feaſt : 
But let the tenets of religion curb 


Thoſe haughty views, that all mankind diſturb, 
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VII 


Hence, miſcreant, wing thy dreary, rapid flight; 
In more luxurious climes fix thy domain; 
There arm each pow'r with thy relentleſs might, 
And in the ſmoke of ſlaughter fix thy reign. 
There may thy haughtineſs of ſtate, 
With ev'ry horror in thy train, 
Ting'd with the blood of victims ſlain, 
Fall far beneath the good man's hate ! 
And may thy thirſt of wealth and madd'ning fame, 
Shrink in diſhonour, and be cruſh'd with ſhame ! 


Written in 1986.7 _ 
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OW ſweetly glide our years along 
When with high ſpirits youth is bleſt, 
And pleaſures on its call attend; 
When liſt'ning to the ſyren- ſong 
Of flatt'ring praiſe, by nought diſtreſs'd, 
We fondly think mankind our friend, 
And, careleſs of the future day of pain, 
We look on poorer mortals with diſdain. 


II 


In queſt of pleaſure's gaudy train 
Awhile we rove from joys to joys, 
Free from reſtraints, as is the wind; 
But ah ! uncertain is our reign, 
For ſoon we ſee the glittering toys 
Vaniſh, nor leave a wreck behind. 
The ſprightly hours of giddy life are o'er, 
And the gay thoughts of youth return no more. 
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Thrice happy they who can retire 
From diſſipation's ſated round, 
With competence and heart reſign'd! 
Who leave to others to admire 
The follies left, their empty ſound; 
To tread the path by Heav'n deſign'd! 

Thrice happy they, nor envy be their lot, 
Their faults are all forſaken and forgot. 


IV 


But ah! how few from pleaſure's lure 
Their own devoted victims fly, 
And quit the roſy-cover'd ſcene ! 
Of mortals moſt are born t' endure 
The deep, involuntary ſigh, 
Of pleaſures paſt, and preſent pain, 
The cloudy days of miſery come on, 
And by ourſelves we're frequently undone, 


v 


A retroſpective view we take, 
Coynt ev'ry hour we have miſ-ſpent, 
And paint it on our anxious brows: 
No dawning comforts ſweetly break 
No aid, by flatt'ring hope, is lent, 
Nor does one thought our cauſe eſpouſe, 
Deſpondency alone our boſom ſwells, 
With us alone drear melancholy dwells, VI 


& } * ” 
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The ſmiles of friends now ſmile no more, 

For us their hearts no longer beat, 

And when they meet us we're unknowns 
Their help we timidiy implore ; 

Their former warmth was.all deceit, 

And from their mem'ry we are thrown. 

Deſpis'd be he ! whoſe ſoul diſdains t' extend 
Its former pity to its former friend ! 


VII 


How many, in youth's vig'rous prime, _ 
When joys and plenty ſmil'd around, 
And ev'ry hour of life was gay, 
Might have foreſeen that wint'ry time, 
When not one real friend 1s found 
To brighten up a gloomy day ? 
Be ye, who can be, with the world content ; 
I often build on hopes, and oft repent. 


VIII 


The ſtructure, on the out- ſide fine, 
Attracts, I own, our eager ſight, 
And pleaſes for the preſent hour : 
But ſoon we loſe the grand deſign, 
'Tis foon o'erſhadow'd with the night 
Of diſappointment. Round us lour 
The chill approaches of deſerted age, 
That from mankind no notice will engage. IX 
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This is my lot. Then let it come, 
But let me meet it calm, reſign'd, 
Nor murmur at my helpleſs fate: 
Of worthier men it is the doom, FY 
Many of whom I ſoon could find, 
Of paſt repute, and preſent date. 
But heav'n be prais'd! and be my thoughts content! 
No ſplendid fortune have I ever ſpent ! 


X 


Let me, thro' ev'ry trying change 
Of griefs, ſtill pouring on my breaſt, 
And flights unmerited, be taught 
To a more noble view to range, 
To hope for laſting, happy reſt, 
In heaven, and there to fix my thought ! 
D1sTRz2ss, oh! teach me but my God t' adore, 
And I'll complain of worldly wants no more. 


* 


Written in 1786. 
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RIENDSHIP, dear ſoother of the mind, 
Soft leſs'ner of diſtreſs, 
In what bleſs'd climate ſhall we find 
Thy deep, embower'd receſs ? 
No path frequented leads us to thy cell, 
Where peace and happineſs for ever dwell, 


II 
From palaces thou'rt long ſince fled ; 
Thy ſmiles no court can claim ; 
A phantom there has rais'd its head, * 
And dares uſurp thy name. F 
Hypocricy o'er all extends its reign, 


And when we look for thee, we look in vain. 
| III 


This Op was written in 1779, but corrected, with many 
additions, in 1787, 


tw 1 
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Once waſt thou ſeen, in ſimpleſt weeds, 
Welcome at ev'ry door; 
To prompt the rich to gen'rous deeds, 
And ſmile upon the poor. 
But thy ſweet ſight is ſeldom now in view: 
The great forget the humble dare not fue. 


IV 


Thy tear each mournful tale could claim, 


Thy charitable tear; 
Nor did thy cheek e' er bluſh with ſhame 
That poverty ſtood near. 
With thee diſtinction ever was unknown, 
Enough it was to hear the wretched moan, 


V 


Enough it was to know that one 
Poor, hapleſs child of grief, 
Through dread anxieties had run, 
And aſk'd thy kind relief: 
From banquets then thou and thy gueſts aroſe, 
Within your breaſts to bury all his woes. 


VI 


How ſmil'd benevolence o'er all, 
How bright was ev'ry eye, 


When 


E 


When kind aſſiſtance heard each call, 
When pity e'er was nigh ! 
The drop of anguiſh ſcarce could dew the face, 
Ere ſmiling gratitude aſſum'd its place, 


VII 


But ah ! how chang'd does all appear, 
Since thou haſt loſt thy ſmile ! 
With wrinkled looks deſponding fear 
Increaſes ev'ry toil. 5 ä 
For, if we droop, no real friend is near, 
To eaſe our ſorrow, or to calm our fear. 


VIII 


All is a barren, dreary waſte, 
Where ever we may be; 
Where ev'ry bitter we muſt taſte, 
Nor hope to meet with thee. 
No, there that ſlender twig, in vain, extends 
Its ſuccor for the wretch, depriv'd of friends, 


IX 


Smooth promiſes thy truth ſupply, 
; Shelter'd beneath thy name, | 
And mock'ry heaves a labour'd figh, _ 


Unknown from whence it came. 
3 Ah! 
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Ah! bluſh ye not, ye great ones, to deceive 
Your brothers, whom you promis'd to relieve ! 


X 


Yet tho” I look to thee in vain, 
(A ſolemn truth I tell) 
Yet let me not of theſe complain, 
Where many virtues dwell. 
Some worthier objects may, no doubt, intrude ; 
And heaven forbid I ever ſhould be rude ! 


XI 


But come and be my welcome gueſt, 
Nor ſhun me, 'cauſe I'm poor ; 
Come warm the feelings of my breaſt, 
And bleſs me, tho' obſcure. 
Let me, to all, my warmeſt wiſhes give, 
And not for ſelf alone, but others live. 


XII 
What tho' my charity ne'er flow, 
As ſuits the liberal mind, 
Yet till my heart may ſurely glow 
With friendſhip to mankind. | 
Oh! may my wiſhes add, at leaſt, ſome weight 
To what I do, and ſtamp my trifling mite! 
is XIII 


„ 
XIII 


(Unhappy ye, whom ſorrows preſs 
From man to aſk relief: 
Oh ! could I leſſen your diſtreſs, 
I'd baniſh every grief. 
Vain fruitleſs thought! little have I to ſpare, _ 
Then take whate'er I have to give—a pray'r.) 


XIV 


Grant me my neighbour's faults to hide, 
His virtuous worth to praiſe ; 
And for myſelf (a foe to pride) 
As humble friends to raiſe. 
And be my ſoul, whate'er may be my ſtate, 
Attach'd to all mankind, both poor and great! 


ONE 
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HAT mean the throbbings of my breaſt, 
When miſery diſſolves in tears? 
When virtue is diſtreſt, 10 
What means our anxious hopes and fears? 
Why weep we at another's grief, 
- As if it were our own? 
Why do we wiſh to give relief? 
Why feel the wretch's groan ? 
There's ſomething in our ſouls that beats th' alarm, 
Where wiſhes croud, humanity to warm. 


11 


When ſome departing, valu'd friend, 
(Such as my Patron e' er has been) 
Approaches to his earthly end, 

Why do we, trembling, view the ſcene ? 
Why does the boſom heave a ſigh, 


. When innocence, oppreſs'd, - a 
| | 5 


„ CW 
In tales fictitious meets the eye, 
And intereſts the breaſt? 


"Tis SENSIBILITY'S reſiſtleſs force: | 
We feel its ſtream, and dare not ſtop its courſe, 


III 


When the poor wretch, condemn'd to die, 
And thus to expiate his crime, 
Sees his laſt moments quickly fly, 
Why flies with us the ſtinted time? 
Why do we ſhudder at the hour; 
That calls him from his cell ? 
Why do we blame, yet praiſe the pow'r, 
That ſtrikes the ſolemn knel] ? 
An inward feeling, which we can't expreſs, 
Shares in a fellow-creature's dire diſtreſs, _ 


IV 
Hail ! gen'rous paſſion ! that diverts 
Our thoughts from ev'ry ſelfiſh view 
Thro' thee the ſoul itſelf exerts ; 
Thro' thee ſoft tears our cheeks bedew. 
To thee the tender heart belongs, 
Still moulded at thy will, 
On which each ſweet impreſſion throngs, 
That feels another's ill. 


Thy gentle ſway may ev'ry boſom own, 
And ever liſten to the anguiſh'd groan! 


11 
#4. 
Nor be aſham'd, oh ! thou, whoſe heart 
Can melt in tears, like filly mine, 
To feel the wrankling of the dart, 
And ſigh when others weep and pine, 
Let apathy, with pompous ſtate, 
Diſdain to play the child; 
Give to the ſtoic his conceit, 
Be thou, thro” pity, mild: 
Nor bluſh to own thy ſympathy in pain, 
When miſery of heart is heard complain, 


VI 


Tis not beneath the pride of man, 
(I mean an honeſt, noble pride) 
To do whatever good he can, 
And ſcorn misfortunes to deride. 
Tis not beneath the higheſt ſtate, 
To look, with forrow, down 
On the diſtreſs'd, whom ſterner fate 
Has blaſted with a frown. 
E'en majeſty itſelf more nobly ſhines, 
When aiding comforts cheer the wretch who pines, 


VII 


Be then thy influence ſpread around, 


Soft ſource of ſentiments refin'd, 
In 


41 


In Britiſh hearts be ever found; 
Thou dwell'ſt but in the gen'rous mind. 
Let pride elſewhere and faſhion ſway, 
In plauſible diſguiſe; 
Let us thy artleſs calls obey, 
Which haughty wiſdom flies. 
O may thy empire univerſal be, 
Thou firſt-born child of meek-ey'd charity 


Written in 1787. 
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HEN cruel diſappointment ranges wide, 
And withers all our opening joys ; 
When its ſtern blaſt, reſiſtleſs as the tide, 
j Each flattering hope of bliſs deſtroys, 
And leaves a dreary waſte without relief : 
The foul, deſponding, views the ruin'd ſcene, 
And ſees the wreck with gloomy eye ; 
With bitterneſs its anguiſh'd thoughts complain, 
Concenter'd in a piercing ſigh, 
And in themſelves revolving ev'ry grief. 


* nu 


Then does it dwell, in melancholy mood, 
On the ſweet proſpects it has rais'd : 

Then, in dread ſilence, does it lonely brood 
(Bewilder'd, ſtupid, and amaz'd) 


O'er ev'ry fond, ideal pleaſure flown. | 
: Then 


[ 33 ] 
Then does it call the world a friendleſs place, 


Fill'd with low cunning and deceit, | 
Indignantly then bares the artful face, < 
That ſmil'd, when ſmil'd a better fate, | 
When happier days, in generous plenty, ſhone. - 


III 


Then does its ſpirit rail at all mankind ; 
(And oft, alas! too juſtly rail) 
One bitter, cruel truth, then does it find, 
That friendſhip's ever on the ſale, 
Purchas'd, too oft, by him who bids the moſt, 
Then do the proud, breaking that ſocial band 
That ſhould unite us all as one, | 
Look coolly on the wretch, with niggard hand, 
And fly him who by fate's undone, 
To ſeek, with artful ſmiles, a richer hoſt. 


IV - 


With folded arms he hangs his drooping head, 
While guſhes forth the anguiſh'd tear; 
By ſilent woe each heavy thought is fed, 
Nor does there ſtand one comfort near, 
To check his agony, or point to hope. 
To the wild, frantic victim of deſpair, 
Exiſtence is no longer ſweet ; 


F Raſhly | 
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Raſhly he means to fly from ev'ry care, 
And from a friendleſs world retreat, 
By murd'rous piſtol, poiſon, ſword, or rope. 


15 1 V 
Deſiſt, raſh man, nor tempt thy bounteous God, 


Nor dare to murmur at his ways, 

Nor from his awful hand to wreſt the rod, 
Whoſe chaſtiſement deſerves thy praile, 
Who wounds with mercy, and who heals with love. 

Repreſs thy anguiſh, while to heav'n ariſe, 
With deep humility of heart, 
Thy patient pray'rs, thy patient tears and ſighs, 
For comfort ſoon will it impart, 
And ev'ry impious, horrid thought, remove. 
7, "90g 
And, lo! where comes its harbinger of peace, 
I know her by her gentle mien, 
By that ſofc, patient eye, that tranquil face, 
That countenance mild and ſerene, 
Where tears drop down, and intermix with ſmiles, 
Her looks to heay'n are turn'd, ſhe points the way 
That leads to happineſs and reſt, 
Lift to her voice, her ſoothing words obey, 


And learn to be in miſery bleſt, 
For the it is that ev'ry anguilh foils. 
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vu 
Ah ! know'ſt thau not that meſſenger divine? 


'Tis Rxs16naTI0N——welcome gueſt. 
Tho” but the cypreſs does her brows entwine, 
. Still 1s ſhe welcome to my breaſt, 
Welcome as ever were the joys of youth. 
Tho' mellow'd ſorrows hang upon her brow, 
Still on her lips the honey'd ſweets 
Of ſoothing comfort fondly dwell, and now 
Her proffer'd aid thy troubles meets— 
She hails thee, as a friend; with ſacred truth. 


VIII 


Whene'er ſhe ſees thy ſullen, ſilent frown, 
Or hears thee murmur at thy fate, 
She bids thee calmly, for a while, look down 
(Forgeting both the rich and great) 
On the more wretched, ever in thy ſight. 
From them a ſtrong compariſon ſhe draws, 
And higher bids thy ſcale to rife ; 
Explaining then its juſt and tender laws, 
She proves that Providence 1s wile, 
Whether our deſtin'd path be crook'd or ſtraight. 


W. 


What is our life, at beſt? Its ſilly dream, 
Fill'd with vagaries freſh and new, 5 
F 2 Where 
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Where ev'ry man a haughty lord would feem, 
And mingle with the happy few, 
As if, of right, he claim'd his ſtation there. 
But ever and anon he wakes to thought, 
And finds the idle bubble broke ; 
Then when, at laſt, he's by experience taught 
That all his hopes are fled in ſmoke, 
He, coward-like yields to the fiend Deſpair. 


X 

But when the wretch (if thus the patient man 
I dare preſume to name) reſigns 

Himſelf to heav'n's unknown, unerring plan, 
And gives his griefs to its deſigns, 

Ever ſubmiſſive to its bleſt decrees, 

Beyond this world he ſtretches all his views, 
Far as his fondeſt hopes can reach, 

Confines his wiſhes, and for patience ſues, 


This pleaſing truth, at leaſt, ſhe'll teach, 
That Providence each virtuous action ſees. 


XI 


And will that Providence, in whom we truſt, 
Without reward leave one good deed ? = 
No, ſufferer, no—he is too kind and juſt, 
Who ſent his Son for us to bleed, 
And watches g'er us with a father's care. 


To 


1 


To him, with RESsIONATTOx in thy heart, 
Without one murmur intermix'd, 
For refuge fly—he'll draw the cruel dart, 
With which thy boſom is transfix'd, 
Liſt'ning with ſmiles to ev'ry duteous pray'r. 


. | ; 
At his high throne when thy ſubmiſſion pleads, 
And patience wipes away the tear, 
Calm comfort then ſome better proſpects feeds, 
And Hope is ſeen approaching near, 
To lead thee by the hand to peace and reſt. 
As from eclipſes brighter ſhines the ſun, 
From ſtorms the ſky is more ſerene, 
So ſhall our ſouls, when life's dark race is 18 
Riſe to a joyful, glorious ſcene, 
Where he, who ſuffer d moſt, will be moſt bleſt. 
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N MBITTION ! yes, I hate thy ſight, 
And from my ſoul thy views I ſpurn, 
More murky than the polar night, 
- Confin'd within no ſtated bourn. 
Thou lead'ſt us on from horrid ſcene to ſcene, 
Thou robb'ſt us of our peace, our health & reſt: 
Fair virtue in thy train is never ſeen, 
Her modeſt, placid looks, thou muſt deteſt. 
For thee I have no room within my heart, 
For tis not in thy pow'r one joy t' impart. 


II 


But come, with ev'ry thought refin'd, 
th ev'ry dignity and grace, 
With ev'ry energy of mind, 
And luſtre glowing on thy face, 


N Bright 


. 
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Bright EuvrAriox come, and be my gueſt, 
Tho' born obſcure, and deſtin'd for a cot, 

To thee will I expand my feeling breaſt, | 
With thee obſcurity ſhall be forgot ; * 

For thou'rt an open friend to ev'ry ſtate, 

Thou ſtimulat'ſt the poor, and ſpur'ſt the great. 


* 


III 


Virtue from thee has nought to dread, 
Thy noble views are unconfin'd, 
Thro' ev'ry realm and clime they ſpread, 
As free and lib'ral as the wind. 
From palaces, where royal virtues ſhine, 
Such as adorn the king I'm proud t' obey, 
Thou ſeek'ſt the ruſtic's heart, as poor as mine, 
O'er which thou wiſheſt to extend thy ſway. 
Still pointing to ſome honourable end, 
Thy vot'ries claſp thee as their boſom friend, 


IV 
By various roads to honeſt fame, 
Thou leadeſt on, from view to view, 
Thy projects ne er can bluſh with ſhame, 
Tho' in each art and ſcience new. 
They ſee their rivals ſoar with noble pow'rs, 
And ſtrive to ſtop them in their mid career, 


But 
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But envy on their gen · rous brows ne'er low'r, 
Nor does it from their ſouls one anguiſh tear, 


When overcome, ſtill nurs'd is each deſire, 
, And ev'ry latent ſpark is ſet on fire. 


v 


They yield the palm to merit due, 
Nor leſſen they a rival's praiſe, 
They only wiſh to keep in view 
The laurel's honours and the bayes. 
To bolder thoughts undauntedly they fly, 
Again with force re-doubled they engage, 
Their minds invigour'd, ev'ry effort try 
To gain the favours of the good and ſage. 
Seldom they err, for when thou ſhew'ſt the way 
A lamp fo glorious never leads aſtray. 


VI 


Ofer youth, in chief, may'ſt thou prſiede, 
To ſtimulate their op'ning pow'rs ; 

Thou canſt not fill their ſouls with pride, 

| While honour guides their precious hours. 

If ſhame muſt e'er their forming hearts invade, 

If bluſhes e er muſt paſs acroſs their cheeks, 

Oh ! be their feelings all by thee betray'd, 

Whilſt each in thee a noble vengeance ſeeks.. , 
Thus wilt thou train them to deſery'd applauſe, 
And ev'ry parent ſhall ſupport thy cauſe. wa 
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Yet let not youth alone demand 
Thy patronizing aid and care, 
Let all mankind liſt in thy band, 
And in thy virtuous triumphs ſhare. 
And if I dare to own, in ruſtic ſong, 
From the retirement of my clouded days, 
That I have felt thy gentle influence long, 
And form'd, from thee, my plain, unpoliſh'd 
To rival others be't not underſtood, (lays, | 
I only wiſh'd to emulate the gaod, 


* 2 * 


T1 
. 
HORNCOP HALL. 


ole 
AIL ! clean, delightful, calm retreat, 
Of ev'ry virtue once the ſeat, 
Where pureſt merit, without pride, 
For many a year did erſt reſide, 
Where honeſty and worth once dwelt, 
And many a heart their bleſſings felt, 
Drooping to thee I turn my mental eye, 
Reflect —indulge my heavy thoughts, and, ſigh. 


II 


What tho” no turrets grace thy name, 
Thy ſimple front no notice claim, 
Tho' all my anceſtors were poor, 
And thou no hall, but cot obſcure ; 
Tho' all in ruins round thee lie, 
The ſymbol of my deſtiny, 
And tho' to thee I give my parting tear, 
Still to my hearing ſhall thy name be dear. 
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III 
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To me what are the works of art? 
Can they one heart- felt joy impart ? 
Can lofty palaces, not mine, 
Forbid my feelings to repine ? | 
No.—Greater comforts thou would'ſt gi She, 
Had I been doom'd in thee to live, 
And with my, dear-lov'd friends in mem'ry dwell, 
Whoſe many virtues ev'ry ſpot would tell. 


IV 


Each chamber, tho* but ſmall and low, 
Each place, wherein my ſteps might go, 
Each planted tree, each garden-bed, 
And little field, where cattle fed, 
Would ſtill renew within my mind 
How good they were, how dear, how kind; 
And, if I err not, on each new-boxn day 
My grateful heart their kindneſs ſhould repay. 


v 
And does it not? Tho' baniſh'd thence, 
Still gratify'd is ev'ry ſenſe | 

Of duty, which to them we owe, 

When they forbade our tears to flow. 
My brother ſmil'd beneath their care, 


My ſiſter claim'd an equal ſhare,—— 
| REO On 
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On this their love could I for ever pauſe ; 
They pity'd, and eſpous'd the orphan's cauſe. 


VI 


Rever'd be he, whoſe foſt ring care 

Their tender infancy did rear ; 

Whoſe kind reproof, and render ſmile, 

Did faults correct, or tears beguile ; 

Within whofe breaſt a parent's heart 

| In all their joys and griefs took part ! 
Oh! may this venerable man be bleſt 

In an eternal world of heav'nly reſt ! 


VII 


Theſe are my wiſhes, pure, ſincere, 

And this my fervent, daily pray'r ; 

For tho' on me he ſeldom ſmil'd, 

(Of other friends th' adopted child) 

Tho' all his property be gone, 

And I in fortune be undone, 
Yet the vaſt debt my parents' children owe, 
With thanks ſhall ever make my boſom glow. 


VIII 


An upright agent for the great, 
Their wealth 1 improv'd not his eſtate : 


2 
* With 
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With golden baits no tenant try'd 
To draw his honeſty aſide, | 
They knew 'twas vain with him to play, 
Whoſe ſoul diſdain'd to go aſtray 


One ſingle moment from his ſteady ſelf, 
For all che hoarded bags of ſordid pelf. 


IX 


Ne'er did the friendleſs ſeek; in vain, 
Of private miſeries to complain ; 
Patient a.liſt'ning ear he lent, 

And from him all with bleſſings went. 
His manly ſoul deſpis'd each art 

That wiſh'd to twine around his heart; 


And when to pleaſe the cunning flatterer ſtrove, 
Contemptuous looks ſupply'd his uſual love, 


þ 


As he no poor man e'er deſpis'd, 

So was he by the richer. priz d, 

He never once his friends abus'd ; 
No favours courted—ſome refus'd, 
Unerring juſtice was his plan, 

And his beſt praife, an Honeſt Man. 


All meanneſs from his open heart he threw, 
And nel er thro life one paltry action knew, | 
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XI 


His ſteady temper, chiefly mild, 
Had grown up with him, from a child. 
He never ated, ere deep thought 
Had full conviction in him wrought, 
And then his views nought could impede, * 
Nor in his private life nor trade ; 
Firm as a rock, no proſpects could control 
The honeſt dictates of his honeſt ſoul, F 


XII 

Say ye, who knew the man I praiſe, 

Do J a falſe inſcription raiſe ? 

No: WILLIAM NewBy's honour'd name 

On all my feelings has a claim. 

Virtue exulted at his ſight, 

Sweet pity view'd him with delight ; 
And on each feature of his face were trac'd. 
'The manly thoughts with which his ſoul was grac'd. 


XIII 
And this ſweet cottage once was thine, 
And, long ere this, it had been mine, 
Had thy directions been obey'd, 
But here credulity betray'd, 
Were it to utter its complaint, 
In tints, perhaps, too deep, would paint 


1 


The 
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The heavy injuries I c'er have borne, 
Since this good, virtuous man, has hence been torn 


XIV 
Then fare thee well, thou cottage dear, 
From thee I part with many a tear; 
From thee I turn, with many a ſigh, 
Where once I hop'd to hve and die : 
Where peaceful happineſs once {ſmil'd ; 
Where once I prattled, when a child ; 


Where my firſt breath in dawning life I drew 


Neglected, rural place, adieu, adieu. 


XV 


Yet hard it is to quit this ſcene, 
When all my feelings would complain, 
When, ſpite of Reſignation's awe, 

My ſoul would murmur at that law 
Which, throwing juſtice far aſide, 

The calls of conſcience did deride, 


And doom'd me, hapleſs, not deſerving hate, 


To a forlorn, unerTyY'o, frigadlels ſtate, 


XVI 


Urrrrr'd, did 1 raſhly fay 
Deſponding thought, away] away l 


Fot 


* 
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For me compaſſion kindly feels, 
And pity on my ſorrows ſteals, 
Bids me from friends to hope for more 
Than I have found in man before, 
And whiſpers, that my lot is hard indeed, 
That makes each good man's gen rous boſom bleed. 


XVII 


catch thee, dear, deluſive thought, 

With ev'ry ſmiling bleſſing fraught, 

Preſs thee, with rapture, to my breaſt, 

And find my foul not ſo diſtreſt. 

Oh! ſooth each anxious, lonely hour! 

And, if diſtreſs be doom'd to pour 
On my devoted head, in ev'ry ſtage - . 

Let thy kind whiſpers all my griefs aſſwage. 


XVIII 


To thoſe, who felt a cruel joy 
In ev'ry a& which did deftroy | 
| 4 The humble proſpect I had ſketch'd, 
% (The canvas never too far ſtretch'd) 
To them th' enjoyed thought is left, 
That I, of ev'ry hope bereft, 
Have long been poor, deſerted, and betriy'd— 
Yet think on him, who in his grave is Jaid. 


XIX 
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Could thy kind owner, Hoxxcoe HALL, 
Have e'er foreſeen that thou ſhould'ſt fall, 
- Neglected thus, and from his own, 

He could not have ſuppreſs'd his frown ; 
His eye indignant would have turn'd 

On all my foes, and ſoon have ſpurn'd 
Their artful, cunning ways, and me fecur'd 
From all the injuries I have endur'd. 


XX 

But let my indignation ceaſe ; 

My wiſh is all mankind to pleaſe. 

Their arts I, from my ſoul, forgive, 

And wiſh them all in peace to live. 

It follows not that I muſt be 

A foe to thoſe who're foes to me. 
No: From my thoughts the grov'ling wiſh I throw, 
No man ſhall ever ſay I was his foc. | 


wa 
May pleaſures round them ever preſs, 
And ſhield their boſoms from diſtreſs! 
May ev'ry hour as chearful be 
As mine is dark with miſery ! 
But let me quit this gloomy ſtrain, 
And turn to thee, and eaſe my pain : 
H Be 
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Be Lord for once of thy poor, humble roof, 
And bid my griefs awhile to keep aloof. 


XXII 


Secreted thou from envious EVE... 

Beneath a ſhelt'ring hill doſt lie, 

Whence diſtant azure mounts I ſee, 

Forming a proſpect ſuiting thee. 

The KzxT meand'ring winds below, 

Whoſe ſtreams with health and profit flow, 
Along whoſe banks the patient angler plays 
The vary'd fly, his fav'rite fiſh to raiſe. 


XXIII 


Soon as the morning light is ſeen, 

Red, yellow, crimſon, blue, and green, 

And various tints, of ev'ry dye, 

Attract the curious, wand'ring eye. 

The ſhearmen's ſongs now hum around, 

Whilſt with their webs they load the ground; 
And the ſlow, creaking cart, with cumb'rous load, 
Grates, at a diſtance, on the rugged road. 


XXIV 


The curling ſmoke, the ſimple bridge, 
The antique ſteeple, and the ridge 
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Of hills ariſing bove the town, 

The caſtle, once of great renown, 

Now daily mould'ring to decay, 

And hills and fields where cattle ſtray, 
Enrich the pleaſing landſcape, and invite 
Whoe'er comes near thee, to enjoy the fight. 


XXV 


When in the weſt the ſun declines, 
 And,o'er thy roof no longer ſhines, 
The diſtant curfew's ſolemn knell 
Hangs o'er the ſtream, its found ta ſwell, 
And reaches thee. The buzzing noiſe 
That ranges thro' the town, employs 
The thoughts of thoſe who live retir'd with thee ; 
Happy that they from buſtling cares are free. 


XXVI 


For ever could I thus prolong 

My ſincere tribute, and my ſong ; 

For ever on their friendſhip dwell, 

Who honour'd this ſweet, peaceful cell ; 

Where many a heart true ſolace found, 

From their benev'lence ſpread around, 
Propitiotis heav'n, receive my grateful pray'r ! 
Oh ! may eternal bleſſings be their ſhare ! 
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If worth, if honour, tho' obſcure, 
If folid virtues can procure 
A laſting monument of praiſe, 
My heart that monument ſhall raiſe. 
If a reſpected, valu'd name, 
Had e'er on gratitude a claim, 
With an exulting glow of pride refin'd 
I own my uncle's treaſur d in my mind. 


XXVIII 


No injuries, howe'er ſevere, | 

Shall make me leſs his name revere ; 

No length of time ſhall damp my praiſe, 

Nor 1s there aught that can eraſe 

His mem'ry, ſtamp'd within my breaſt, 

Which long has all his worth confeſs'd. 
But let my humble tribute ceaſe to flow, 
What he was once, my loſſes bid me know. 


4 XXIX 


This duty paid, here let me cloſe 
The tale of all my griefs and woes. 
To thee, my hop'd, but loſt retreat, 
To thee, with ſorrowing heart, repeat 
My ſad farewell. From me thou'rt torn, 
From me, dejected and forlorn : 


And 
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And others now my ſolemn rights invade, 
From me, by rig'rous law, alas ! convey'd. 


XXX 


Then let me turn my thoughts from thee, 
And calmly meet my deſtiny ; 
Bid each fond-fancy'd ſcene adieu, 
And drive thy beauties from my view. 
Hard is the taſk—for ſtill my mind 
To dwell on ev'ry part's inclin'd,— 
Yet the whole-pitying world, with tears, I tell, 
That I have bidden thee a long farewell, 
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HEN my ſlow tears ſteal down my cheeks, 
And ſilently of wrongs complain ; 
When my ſad heart for friendſhip ſeeks, 
And ſeeks, alas ! too oft in vain. 
When gloomy thoughts around me dwell, 
And preſs redoubling on my fear, 
How could I wiſh my thoughts to tell 
To ſome kind, liſt'ning, pitying ear, 
Whoſe ſympathy attention might engage, 
Ang all my griefs, however great, aſſwage. 


II 


But ah! where ſhall J find relief? 
From what bleſs'd boſom aſk for aid? 
Still am I dapm'd to pine in grief, 


Still muſt ty humble proſpects fade. a 
A 
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All nature wears a lonely dreſs, 
Nor does fond hope one bloſſom ſhew ; - 
It often buds, but keen diſtreſs 
Blaſts it, when ſcarce tis form'd to view; 
And leaves my ſoul a melancholy void, 
Or, at the moſt, but on MysELF employ'd. 


III 


What art thou, ſay, poor, futile theme. 
On which to ſtretch its given pow'rs : 
Subject to ev'ry mortal's blame, 
Which daily on thee rapid ſhow'rs. 
To many injuries ſubject too 
Say, haſt thou not been long oppreſs d? 
And doſt thou to thyſelf for comfort ſue, 
When melancholy fills thy breaſt ? 
No : Turn from that deſponding friend, and fly 
To one, with whom, in kindneſs, none can vie. 


IV 


Then come, oh! come, my Pzxnsrvs Mouse, 
In modeſt, humble weeds array'd. 

Thee for my comforter I chuſe, 
With me thy ſmiles ſhall never fade. 

Tho' mirth ne'er dwells upon thy face, 
Nor honey'd accents on thy tongue, 

Yer ſtill thy truth, tho void of grace, 
Informs me when I'm acting wrong, 
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And blots, indignant, from the fretful page, 
The tranſitory ſtrokes of poignant rage. 


V 


For much, thou know'ſt, I've had to bear 
From thoſe who long have wiſh'd me poor ; 
But thou haſt taught me ſtill to ſpare 
Their peace, from whom I moſt endure, 
And, from my ſoul, I thank thy curb, 
That checks me when too far provok'd, I 
Oh! may I ne'er their joys diſturb, g 
Tho long with mine too long they ve jok d 


Far from my heart retaliation throw, 
And never ſuffer me that crime to know ! 


VI 


When thus depreſs'd, oh! be I led 
To ſome religious, moral book ; 
Or to ſome melancholy ſhade, 
Near the ſoft murmurs of a brook : 
Or let me wander, when the night 
To ſtillneſs calms the earth and ſea, 
When, veil'd from ev'ry mortal's fight, 
I may indulge my thoughts with thee ! 


And for a while my deepeſt ſorrows loſe, 
When on ſome fay'rite theme, with thee, I mulſe., 


VII 
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For many a ſorrow have l felt, 
And diſappointments dwell with me : 
Yet ſay I not that heav'n has dealt 
Too large a ſhare of miſery. 
My bounteous God ! the thought forbid ! 
Whoſe ways are ever kind and good ; 
And tho' thy holy will be hid, 
I bow as if 'twas underſtood. 


I've more deſerv'd than what I've felt, I own, 
And bend ſubmiſſive at thy ſacred throne, 


VIII 


Thus may I think, and thus with thee 
Dull ev'ry barbed ſhaft that's ſent ! 
Thus bow to an all-wiſe decree, 
And thus of ev'ry crime repent.! 
To thee for refuge long I've flown, 
To thee for refuge ſtill I'll fly, 
Thy cheering, influence ever own, 
Nor droop too low, when thou art nigh. 


Far from my ſoul repel the murky hour, 
That ftrives to trample on thy gentle pow'r. 


IX 


To thy kind ear my thoughts I'll tell, 


That throng to rob me of my reſt : 
I With 
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With thee compaſſion e' er muft dwell, 
And pity live within thy breaſt, 
Each ſtruggling conflict, oh! repreſs, 
And ever breathe fraternal love : 
Tis thine to make my ſorrows leſs— 
And heaven the deed will ſure approve ! 
Oh ! calm each thought, each ſtronger paſſion bend, 
And be my ſteady, ſympathiſing friend ! 


Mritten Auguſt 20, 1787, at Night. 
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OFT binder of our gentler ties, 
Friendſhip's companion, and the gdod man's 
gueſt, 
To meet thy graceful form ] riſe, 
And bid thee welcome to my feeling breaſt, 
To thee my trembling looks I raiſe, 
To thee I give my feeble lays, 
And conſecrate my humble praiſe. 
Sink deep within my ſecret heart, 
Thro' ev'ry ſenſe thy influence dart, 
And all thy noble warmth impart, | 
That ev'ry thought from thee alone may riſe, 
Thou great, bleſt Aurnh'REss of our pureſt joys ! 
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II 


Dear goddeſs, mother of delight 
Refin'd, thee ſhall my boſom ever hail ! 
Tho' ſorrows preſs, {till thy ſweet ſight 
Shall brighten up each melancholy tale ! 
Thou chief ſupport in virtue's train, 
Wide, wide extend thy gentle reign, 
Nor let me court thy ſmiles in vain. 
May ev'ry heart eſpouſe thy cauſe, 
Thy diQtates meet with mild applauſe ; 
And all mankind obey thy laws ! 
Inſtructive charms thoſe holy laws unfold, 
And bliſs is felt when we thy looks behold; 


III 


Oft have I ſat beſide the ſtream, 
When poverty has drawn the heart-felt ſigh, 
When private woes were all my theme, 
And watchful mifery ſat brooding nigh. 
When ſudden croſs my tortur'd mind 
Darted the thought of friendſhip kind, 
From whence relief the wretched find. 
Soon my complaints were all redreſs'd, 
No longer were my hopes diſtreſs'd, 
For thou before me ſtood'ſt confeſs'd. 
1 all thy captivating, heav'nly ſmiles, 
And gay'ſt me recompence for all my toils. 


WP 
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Bleſt ruler of my inmoſt ſoul, 
Whoſe dictates I have ever wiſh'd t' obey 
Let nothing there thy ſway controul. 

Let nothing damp each warm, reviving ray ! 
Thro' ev'ry ſtage be ſtill my guide ; 
O'er all my ſecret thoughts preſide ; 
In thee alone my thanks reſide. 

Tho' humble, poor, obſcure, and low, 

Grant that my boſom e'er may glow 

With grateful praiſe, for what I know. 
With chearful homage to the pow'r above, 
For all his care, his benefits, and love. 


V 


Still may my heart the tribute pay 
Of due acknowledgement to ev'ry friend, 
Yet not in pompous words diſplay | 
That ſenſibility, to which I bend ! 
Inſpir'd by thee, the ſpeaking eye, 
The ſilent, ſoft, expreſſive ſigh, 
Can friendſhip thank, when friendſhip's nigh. 
And, when remote, with views ſincere, 
Can daily offer up a pray'r, 
That happineſs may be their ſhare, 
Be this bleſt duty mine.—May heav'n defend, 
From ev'ry ill, the man 1 call my friend, 
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AIL! ſweet ConTExNTMENT ! thee do I invoke 
To guide my thoughts to thy bright chear- 
ful throne, 
Where ev'ry pleaſure, free from guile, 
Attends thy happy, placid ſmile. 
In vain I ſeek thee, deck'd with ſtate, 
Where pomp attends the proud and great, 
No : There, alas ! thou'rt never ſeen : 
Their noiſe of un-tun'd mirth, from thee, 
Howe'er they live in joyous glee, 
Howe'er they waſte their time away 
With fancy'd ſweets, that ſoon will cloy, 
Can never claim thy looks ſerene, 
Far, far from thee retires the wanton joke, 
And giddy riot thou wilt e'er diſown. 
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II 


But ſay, in yonder ivy-mantled cot, 
Are not thy ſweeteſt ſmiles unſully'd found ? 
There, far retir'd from public eye, 
A rural, happy, loving pair, 
Long train'd beneath thy tender care, 
The calm of innocence enjoy. 
Agenor, bleſt with ruddy health, 
Not ranging wide in ſearch of wealth, 
Attends his harmleſs fleecy flock. 
Helena, whilſt her children cling 
Around her knees, can chearful ſing.— 
Their hopes no diſappointments mock. 
Thrice bleſt retreat ! thrice happy, happy ſpot, 
Where pureſt joys, and tranquil hours abound ! 


III 


Obſerve yon dark, enſombred, dreary hill, 
Where ſummer's warmth the vapours ſeldom break, 
The tall brown oak o'erſhades its ſide : 
Cloſe at its foot a river's tide 
Now ſolemn creeps its banks along, 
Now rapid breaks its thrown-up mounds, 
While with loud ſwells, the woods among, 
Terrific roar its hoarſe, harſh ſounds. 
On yonder fide, of open ſight, 
The rugged cliff, with ſhaggy head, 
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Looks prominent, and ſtrikes with dread 

The peaſant trembling with affright, 
When all the troubled ſky loud thunders fill, 
And atoms tremble whilſt th' Immortal ſpeaks, 


IV 


Yet even then, when nature ſeem'd convuls'd, 
The owner of yon hut is ne'er diſmay'd. 

I ſaw him on a bank reclin'd, 

The trees loud roaring with the wind, 

And lightning flaſhing in the air. 

Fearleſs he ſat beneath the trees, 

As if to taſte the ſummer's breeze, 

And ſhew'd no ſymptoms of deſpair. 

A book of ſacred hymns he held, 

Which, as the tempeſt's fury ſwell'd, 

With eager hopes he penſive ey'd, 

And ſmil'd content; tho' loud and wide 
The ſtorm was heard. All thought ſeem'd far repuls'd 
Save what to heav'n's all-ruling pow'r was paid, 


* 
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Beneath a willow's rural hidden ſhade 

Reclin'd, at noon, a youthful virgin ſlept. 
The zephyrs play'd around her head, 
Her ſheep in ſafety brows'd the mead, 
No wanton hind lurk'd baſely near, 
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There, there, I cry'd, Contentment lies, 
From ſuch a form pale envy flies, 
Whoſe innocence knows not a tear. 
Sweet, happy ſtate of virtuous youth ! 
Dear emblem of unſpotted truth 
Oh ! (till purſue thy preſent plan, 

And ſhield thy honour from falſe man: 
Then happineſs with thee will never fade, 
And to thy grave that jewel will be kept. 


VI 


Whence come theſe pleaſing ſounds that ſtrike my ear 
With artleſs melody and ruſtic mirth ? 
A group of peaſants, poor and low, 
Are dancing ſprightly on the green : 
A happier ſet were never een, 
All ſtrangers to the pangs of woe. 
To tend the hay, the corn to ſhear, 
And make all meet cach ending year; 
To pay what's due, by daily ſweat ; 
To eat but what their labours get ; 
Theſe are their toils, their pleaſures few; 
Yet pleaſures daily they renew. 
With jocund ſongs away they baniſh care ; 
And ev'ry ev'ning gives their joys new birth, 
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Calm, rural ſcenes ! of peace the bleſt retreat ! 
Here may I dwell a ſtranger to all ſtrife, 
Remote from ev'ry tow'ring view ; 
Sequeſter'd with the happy few, 
Unnotic'd and unknown ! My days 
Will then, at leaſt, be paſs'd with eaſe : 
And o'er my grave the feeling heart 
Will ſhed a tear whene'er we part. 
Thus, thus to live, and thus to die, 
Is all I wiſh beneath the ſky, 
Save what kind bleſſings heav'n, in ſtore, 
Deigns on my childrens” hearts to pour. 
To ſee theſe virtuous, good wiſh not great, 
Will be my comfort in declining life. | 
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CRITIC friend, in ſullen mood, 
And rueful phiz, my odes review'd, 

I found him at his work; 
Before him all my papers lay, 
Quite in a ſtudious, careleſs way, 

His chamber rather dark. 
For too much light ſhould ne'er that room pervade, 
In which is carry'd on the critic's trade. 


II 


But here my timid, country muſe, 
Proteſts ſhe means not thoſe Reviews 
Which learning's cauſe eſpouſe, 
Nor Monthly, Critical, nor London, 
For if ſhe did, ſhe muſt be undone, 
Their blood ſhe would fo rouſe. 
Their nable rage would quickly knock me down, 
Or, lion-like, diſmiſs me with a frown, 
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She only means my faults to tell, 
By way of ſimple bagatelle; 
And as ſhe's moſtly kind, 
I'll e'en, for once, give her her way; 
She has giv'n me mine this many a day, 
And let her ſpeak her mind. 
It would be hard, exceeding ev'ry folly, 
To keep her drudging ſtill at melancholy. 


IV 


Behold me then, twixt hope and fear, 
Approaching to the learned chair, 
Where ſar my penſive friend: 
1 1 ftrok'd my hair, and made a bow, 
And faintly ſaid, “ Pray how d'ye do?“ 
Tho' at each finger end 
A thouſand pleaſing things I'd ready got— 
But all my compliments were ſoon forgot. 
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He turn'd about, and ſhook his head, 

The ſhake had almoſt ſtruck me dead, 
So ghaſtly was his look, 

Then, pointing to the fatal place, 

Where all my ſheets lay in diſgrace, 


Again his head he ſhook, 
A ſin- 
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A ſingle pea would then have knock'd me o'er, 
No aſpine leaf, than I, e'er trembled more. 


VI 


« Well, friend,” ſays he, © I've read your odes, 
ce In which there's not one word of gods, 
ce But goddeſſes for ever. 
© This is too much, indeed, to do; 
The goddefles alone to woo— 
« You muſt be vaſtly clever, 
« Rhyme after rhyme to lug in nought but ladies, 
ten poetry, I own, a pretty trade is. 


VII 


*« hope my freedom you'll excuſe, 
« Tho' ſeldom uſher'd into uſe, 
ce If I your faults diſſect. 
© Tho' 'tis an irkſome thing, I own, 
« To run another's labours down, 
ce Or treat them with neglect. 
« But as my ſentiments you often aſk, 


« At length I've labour'd thro” th' unpleaſing taſk. 


VIII 


« And here, my friend, you'll give me leave 
* Your pardon, all at once, to crave, 
* If I ſhould ſeem too daring !” 
« Moſt 


1 


te Moſt certainly, good ſir,” ſaid I, 
Tho' ready like a child to cry, 


When it has loſt its fairing. 
Then forc'd a ſmile, and hem'd, and blew my noſe, 
And long'd to tread upon his gouty toes. 


IX 


Theſe things premis'd, in ſtilts of ſtate 
He thus went on, “ Since 'tis the fate 
« Of many a one to write, 
Each author ſhould, I think, contrive 
« To keep his readers ſtill alive, 
c Or never more indite. 
© The man, who ventures into public view, 
e Should ſtrive to pleaſe the many, not the few.” 


X 


ce But, fir.” —* Nay let me, pray, go on, 
% Say what you will when I have done, 
But do not break my thread. 
«© SIMPLICITY you firſt invoke, 
« Indeed it looks much like a joke 
(I could have broke his head) 
« To tell your friends that, after all their pains, 
*« Zou meant to treat them but in ſimple trains. 


XI 


XI 


& Next comes your Morwixc, vaſtly fine, 
c When Phoebus certainly muſt ſhine - 
« Thro' ev'ry day i'th' year; 
% With landſcapes high, and landſcapes low, 
And verſes moving ſweetly flow, 
ce And tingling in the ear. 
« As if all poetry was plac'd in numbers, 
« Without one ſcrap of ſenſe to keep off ſlumbers. 


XII 


e From hence to SoLITUDE you fly, 
© Where you may ſob, and droop, and figh— 
* From melancholy mind. 
* And you, perhaps, would do full well, 
« If all your tales you there would tell, 
« And give them to the wind. 
« What cares the world for either you or me, 
And ſolitude with both will beſt agree. 


XIII 


« To mad AMBITION now [ turn; 
« At her dread call I feel I burn 
«© With a poetic rage. 
« But you your piteous ſtrains indite, 
«« And ſtart aghaſt at her firſt ſight, 
Then dwindle out the page. 
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« The ſtronger paſſions of the ſoul require 
« The ſtrongeſt energy and nobleſt fire. 


XIV 


ce Next comes DisrRESs.— Did ever man 
Sketch out fo whimſical a plan, 
« Whoſe brains were not unſound ? 
ce Then FRIENDSHIP follows at her heels, 
r Friendſhip, you ſay, that ſeldom feels 
« Another's mental wound. 
« Why then this fuſs ? Diſtreſs may beg in vain, 
cc Since Friendſhip cares not for another's pain. 


XV 


« Come, turn that leaf, ſee what comes next.” 
Sure never man was half ſo vext, 
I could have kick'd his bum. 
« *Tjs SENSIBILITY, I think.” 
He fairly burſt into a chink, 
Tho' hard he bit his thumb. 
« What ! Senſibility ! oh ! worſe and worſe. 
« Do, pray turn o'er, and fee what's next of courſe.” 


XVI 


I ſtraightway fumbled to the page, 
Tho' almoſt choak'd with ire and rage, 
(His treatment was ſo ſcurvy) 
| To 
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To ſee my fav'rite ſubject ſpurn'd, 

T could have wiſh'd his caxen burn'd, 
And him turn'd topſey turvey. 

« Thou haſt no ſoul,” I mutter'd to myſelf, 

Then threw my REs1GNATION at the elf. 


XVII 


Then, ruſhing from my duſty chair, 
I ſtalk"d about, like any play'r, 
And humm'd ſome filly ſong. 
My face I cannot well diſguiſe, 
He ſoon obſerv'd my ſullen eyes, 
As well as fault'ring tongue. 
But as he ſcorn'd by flattery to pleaſe, 
He calmly thus went on, and quite at eaſe. 


XVIII 


« Oh ! here, I find, you mean to riſe 
Like Horace, tow'ring to the ſkies, 
© On EMULATION's wings. 
But, hark you, ſir, you'll not forget, 
C Tho' you look ſour, and fume, and fret, 
« He like a poet ſings. 
« You'll ſurely not preſume with him to vie?“ 
* No, fir ; nor with far meaner bards,” ſaid I. 


XIX 
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te Good ſtars! what's this? how, Hoxx cor HALL 
« ] tremble leſt the ſky ſhould fall, 
ce To ſee a hut in odes. 
« Tis true, the poet often ſings 
« Of lords and ladies, queens and kings, 
« And of their fam'd abodes. 
t But, give me leave—'tis nonſenſe to rehearſe 


1 The praiſe of cottages in lyric verſe.” 


XX 


He ſtopp'd, and waited my reply. 
« You need not ſtop, good fir,” ſaid I, 
e love the man I praiſe. 
Be this enough for you to know, 
« My thoughts with deepeſt rev'rence glow, 
« And my poor Lyric Lays, 
c Dearer to me is his reſpected name, 
«© Than all the monarchs in recording fame.” 


XXI 


« Well, be it ſo, my angry friend, 
«« I cannot blame, bur muſt commend 
* The tribute you have paid. 
* And here your SoLiTary Muss, 
* Whoſe charms, I ſee, you don't refuſe, 
« Afﬀords her pzxs1vs, aid. 
cc May 


E 


« May ſhe with AT ETur feelings fill your breaſt, 
« And ſweet CONTENTMENT lull you to your reſt,” 


XXII 


Here ceas'd my friend, with ſmiling eye, 
Whilſt I look'd ſheepiſh down, and ſhy, 
Wond'ring at what he ſaid. 
Then pointing kindly row'rds my books, 
While friendſhip gliſten'd in his looks, 
He thus his ſoul portray'd. 
With true benevolence his words were fraught, 
Liſt'ning I gaz'd, and gave him ev'ry thought. 


XXIII 


e Since to the world, at laſt, you give 
e Your works, in which for e'er will live 
« Your want of pow'rs or fame; 
« You muſt, with philoſophic mind, 
* To ſoothing praiſe be ever blind, 
And bear with ev'ry blame. 
« For both, no doubt, are doom'd to be your fate, 
« Friendſhip approves what keener critics hate. 


XXIV 


« But friends, alas ! can little do 
* In ev'ry ſtorm to guide you through, 
« Tho' warm their wiſhes be, 
L. 2 Too 
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cc Too many faults, no doubt, there are, 
c Which men of learning will not ſpare, 
ce Which kindneſs will not ſee. 
ce Theſe, by their honour, they muſt diſcommend, 
t For glaring faults they never can defend. 


XXV 


tc But as with modeſt fears you write, 
J hope thoſe fears they will requite 
«© With lenity moſt kind. 
« You own you're feeble, can they then 
ce In ink of gall c'er dip their pen, 
« Howe'er they be inclin'd, 

& In harſher terms to reprobate your plan, 
« And, thro' the trembling author, wound the man? 


XXVI 


« No: Reſt affur'd, that, when all pride 
« In ev'ry line is laid aſide, 
« And want of vigour own'd, 
« Critics will ſcorn to point one dart, 
« Leſt it ſhould wrankle in the heart 
On which diſtreſs has frown'd ; 
te Or ſhould they yield to momentary rage, 
ce The tear of pity will efface the page.“ 
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Here reſting then my TRIVIAL cAusr, 
Which looks not fondly for applaule, 
To pity I muſt fly. 
With ſympathy my lines peruſe, 
T at cordial drop you'll not refuſe, 
That beams in ev'ry eye; 
'Twill help to ſweeten ev'ry bitter grief, 
And give my anxious tremblings ſome relief. 


XXVIII 


Judge from the heart, its dictates truft, 
Unbiaſs'd judgment is moſt juſt, 
Whether to blame, or praiſe, 
Should harſher lines offend the ear, 
Or bolder beauties not appear, 
Paſs o'er the faulty phraſe, — 
Be pleas'd, where e'er you can, nor diſcommend 
The man, who is to all mankind a friend, 
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ADDITIONAL OD EsS. 


NGO. 


1 


H ! thou, who ſee'ſt, with weeping eye, 
The ſunſhine of thy life paſs'd by, 
That warm'd thy jocund ſpring, 
Let me, where e' er thy haunt may be, 
Sit penſively, and ſigh with thee, 
While lowly thou doſt ſing. 
With ſympathy I'll liſten to thy lays, 
And give thee, if my tears can give it, eaſe, 


II 


If thou ſhould'ſt muſe near yonder rill, 
Thoſe tears ſhall help its ſtream to fill, 
That ſlowly creeps along. 
Its pebbled bottom we will view, 
O'er which there hangs a blaſted yew, 
And thou ſhalt tune thy ſong. 
M No 


No ruder breath of air ſhall boiſt'rous blow, 
To ſteal one plaintive cadence from thy woe. 


Can kindred ſorrow ſteal upon thy heart? 
Oh! if it can, from thee I'll never part. 


Might I but woo her to my widow'd arms, 
I'd give up ev'ry paſſion to her charms. 
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III 


No. —All around ſhall be ſerene; 

And thy ſoft warblings ſhall complain 
Of injuries endur'd, 

Thy artleſs melody I'll join, 

My wailing notes I'll add to thine, — 
Oh ! can thy wounds be cur'd ? 


IV 


But, ah ! I ſee thou need'ſt no friends, 
For one on all thy ſteps attends, 

In fillemot array'd. 
Her ſolemn gait, her down- caſt eye, 
Her folded arms, her frequent ſigh, 
Her name have long betray'd : 


v 


Oh! MeLaxcaoLy, gloomy maid, 
Who wander'ſt often in the ſhade, 
And calmly drop'ſt the tear, 


> 74 
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Oh ! wilt thou, wilt thou live with me ? 
Each future hour I'll give to thee, 

Nor ſhall falſe joys be near ; | 
But in ſome ſtraw- roof d hut, or rock-ſcoop'd cell, 
Muſing with thee I'll ever lonely dwell, 


VI 


Thou com'ſt in ſuch a form divine, 
I'll greet thee, and I'll call thee mina 
F'll claſp thee to my breaſt. 
Oh ! let whatever may betide, 
No change ſhall ever us divide, 
If thou wilt be my gueſt. 
Oh ! take, oh ! take thy welcome lodging here, 
No rival wilt thou ever need to fear. 


VII 


Or ſhould I chance a while to ſtray, 
And revel in the giddy day, 
My folly thou wilt bear, 
For cloſer ſhould I cling to thee, | 
New beauties in thy beauty fee, 
The more my love t' endear. 
With thee I'll paſs my ſhort'ning life away, 
And love thee better, as my days decay. 
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VIII 


For thee ſome lonely ſhed I'll raiſe, 

Where elegance ſhall never blaze, 
Nor e'er be counted joys. 

We'll bid th' unfeeling world farewell, 

And far ſequeſter d we will dwell ' 
From buſtling cares and noiſe. 


No ſpecious views ſhall tempt us from our dot. 
Where all life's vanities ſhall be forgot. 


IX 


Along its walls ſome tree ſhall creep, 
Which may invite thee oft to weep, 
And heave a plaintive ſigh. 
No fleeting pleaſures ſhall invade- 
Thy cypreſs-woven gloomy ſhade, 
No laughter ſhall be nigh, 
But thou ſhalt ſit in meditation deep, 
And ev'ry chearful thought from mem'ry ſweep, 


X 
Now o er the barren heath we'll ſtray, 
Or near ſome brook we'll wind our way, 
That fteals along the dale, 
There, as the bird of night we hear, 
Its note we'll anſwer with a tear, 
While liſt'ning to its tale; 


Then, 


11 


Then, when the moon its luſtre round us throws, 
Uninterrupted we'll recall our woes. 


XI 


On theſe, when dimly gleams the fire, 

And no officious friends deſire 

Our intercourſe to ſour, 

We'll meditate at large, and ſigh 

How quickly paſſes ev'ry joy, 

How long each mournful hour ! 

And, if falſe hope ſhould talk of happier days, 
We'll mind not what the treach'rous prattler ſays. 


XII 


For thee [I'll raiſe a ſacred urn, 
O'er which at evening thou ſhalt mourn, 
O'er which thy tears ſhall flow : 
I'll preſs thee then, with cloſe embrace, 
I'll wander o'er thy grief-fraught face, 
And feaſt on all thy woe; 
With rapture kiſs thy down-caſt, humid eye, 
And o'er the urn return thee ſigh for ſigh, 


XIII 


Come then, oh ! Melancholy, come, 
And make my hapleſs heart thy home, 
Where thou no change wilt ſee, 
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No paſſions ſhall uſurp thy pow'r, 
For ev'ry future, heavy hour, 
I'll dedicate to thee, 
Unrival'd thus, as thou ſhalt ever be, 
Oh ! Melancholy, come and dwell with me. 


ODE 


19 
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I 
HAT means that torpid ſtate of mind, 
When ev'ry faculty's unſtrung, 
When ſimply lining to the wind, 
Or gazing on the clouds o'erhung, 
Or on the wintry ſwelling flood, 
Or ſtorms that flit along the ſky, 
We, idiot-like, in ſtupid mood, 
Let nature's changes meet our eye, 
And chilling with the ſullen blaſt, 
Or ſhrinking from the falling ſnow, 
We ſkulk from purer air, in haſte, 
To ſeek the temporary glow. 
That to our fuggiſh limbs may warmth impart, 
Yet adds no vigour to the drooping heart ? 


II 
Who rear'ſt to ſleep a ſordid pile, 
Amidſt my various wiſhes, thou 


Shalt 
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Shalt ne'er ſeduce me, tho' thou ſmile, 
And anger frown not on thy brow. 
Rather than ſtrain thee to my breaſt, 
Tho' ſtillneſs creep with ſluggiſh pace, 
And the poor cricket chirp to reſt, 
The rage of ſtorms I would embrace, 
And on the roaring blaſt intent, 
That ſweeps tremendous o'er the deep, 
Were but my ſoul there deeply bent, 
Its rage ſhould rock me to my ſleep, 
When my attention, tir'd with buſy thought, 
From its embrace ſome ſhort refreſhment ſought. 


III 


Nay, rather would I nonſenſe write, Sc 
Than linger thus my time away, 

And drooping drowſy with the night, 
Reflect I'd loſt another day. 

Life is, at moſt, a ſhort'ning ſpan, 

Still narrowing with the fleeting hour 

Then let us do whate'er we can 
To hold it longer in our pow'r ; 

To uſe it as by heav'n deſign'd, 
T' expand our ſouls, ideas frame, 

T' enlarge the vigour of the mind, 
And bad propenſities to tame, 

Which in a ſoil of indolence take root, 


And, weed-like, with luxuriance ever ſhoot, 
25 | IV 
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Shake off this tireſome load of eaſe, 
This golden, this enfeebling chain, 

| Whoſe tinklings but the ſluggard pleaſe ; 
And ſcorn this ſoporific pain, 

This laudanum of life, that lulls 
Your nobler ſenſes to repole, 

That ev'ry finer feeling dulls, 
And adds freſh pages to your woes. 

Rouſe from this ſlumb'ring loathed fate, 
Brace your ſlack'd nerves, new ſtring your 

mind, 

Dart your keen thoughts from ſtate to ſtate, 
And riding on the rapid wind 

Scan men and manners as to view they riſe, 

Or, ſoaring with the eagle, read the ſkies. 


v 


Or ſhould the ſoul faint languor ſeize, 

With ſtrong reſearches dimm'd to ſleep, 
Up to the mountains, face the breeze, 

And climb the hoary ſummit's ſteep. 
Give your bar'd boſoms to the gale, 

That from the ſnow-drift bleakly blows, 
The freſh, reviving air inhale, 

Where ruddy health with vigour glows. 
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Join the ſwift pack, o'er fences bound, 
On horſe of foot, no matter how, 
Catch the ſhrill ſhouts that ſwell around, 
Daſh thro' the vale, or mount the brow.— 
Seek for freſh ſpirits in reviving toil, 
And, even at the plough, with pleaſure ſmile, 


VI 


From hardy, wholeſome exerciſe, 
Good for the body and the mind, 
Our beſt enjoyments muſt ariſe, 
By nature, not by art, refin'd. 
Let ſome in palaces reſide, 
Attended by their fellow-men ; 
Let ſome in chariots loll their pride, — 
Be I contented with a den 
Dug in a foreſt, if employ'd. 
There, with the hinds, brave cold and heat, 
With health and labour never cloy'd, 
There, Exerciſe, thy praiſe repeat. — 
But may my ſoul no ſluggiſh quiet pleaſe, 
Its moſt corroding and its worſt diſeaſe ! 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


I 


REEDOM ! thou genius of my native iſle, 
Thou guardian goddeſs of each gen'rous mind, 
Wiſhful I long to meet thy open ſmile, 
And in my breaft thy happy influence find. 
Hail! heav'n-born maid ! whoſe countenance benign, 
On which all graces and all virtues ſhine, 
Diffuſes wide an univerſal joy 
Where e'er thy liberal dictates ſpread their ſway, 
Whoſe roſeat charms were never known to cloy, 
For independence marks thy envy'd ſway. 
Hail! heav'n-born maid ! oh! might'ſt thou dwell 
with me, | ; 
Who in the land of freedom am not free ! 


IT 


The ſlave that drags his long, yet length'ning chain, 
What would he give to bend his ſhrivell'd knee 
At thy approach, to quit his life of pain, 
And fly from tyranny to roam with thee ? 

N 2 Yet 
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Jet let me not the ſtinted price demand, 

Were it the world, he'd throw it from his hand. 

All tinſel'd vanities would be deſpis'd 

In poverty, the friend he once had known, 

Again he'd greet, and thou wouldſt he more priz d 
Than all the pageantry that gilds a throne: 
Along the ſands and plains he'd ſcour once more, 
And hunt the tygreſs on his native ſhore, 


III 


If ſimple nature, by no arts refin'd, 

Long for the pantings of an arduous chace, 
Long to ſtretch out its boſom to the wind, 

And hardy toils in liberty embrace ; 

Ah! may not thoſe repine, in ExcLand born, 
From whom, e'en in the cradle, thou waſt torn ? 
Start not, ye Britons — tis your country's ſtain— 
Thouſands, who breathe with you one common air, 
Are little leſs than sLavts—they meet diſdain, 
And ev'ry degradation is their ſhare. 

Obſcure, and hooted by each piteous elf, 

T has been a crime in them to plead for ſelf. 


IV 


But be as juſt, as ye are bold and brave, 
Throw from your breaſts each narrow, grov ling fear. 
Stretch out your hands, and help thoſe men to ſave, 


To whom the ſmiles of liberty are dear: ER 
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Midſt you they live—the ſame good prince obey, 
They love his laws, and venerate his ſway. 
Ah! let not then the views, that rul'd of yore, 
Oppreſs your countrymen, who feel like you— 
| Britain is bounded by a lib'ral ſhore, 
Britons have aſk'd what 1s by birth their due : 
Patient they've waited for that happy hour, 
That places them above a bigot's pow'r. 


V 


Yes, riſe, ye lib'ral ſouls, who greatly ſoar 

Above the vulgar, plead their noble cauſe— 
Freedom, enamour'd, will your names adore, 

Who help t' expunge thoſe ſhameful Penal Laws 
That hang with gloomineſs o'er all their days— 
And merit ev'ry good man's warmelt praiſe. 
Nations around with plaudits ſhall repay 

The deed, and emulate th' example ſhewn, 

While grateful thoufands to your hearts convey 
The bleſſings begg'd from heav'n'sall-ſeeing throne. 
You will exult to ſee your neighbours bleſt, 

And genuine joy ſball warm each gen'rous breaſt, 


VI 


But if vain, idle fears, muſt (till diſgrace, 
And narrow prejudices clog the mind, 

Grant me, at leaſt, my neighbour to embrace, 
Fond of his virtues, to his errors blind ; 
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His principles ſhall never weigh with me 
My brothers in my countrymen ] ſee. 

But yet, thou greateſt bliſs that man can know, 
At whoſe ſweet name my ſoul is all on fire, 

Who mak'ſt my longing hopes with tranſports glow, 
And give up ev'ry other fond deſire, 

Oh ! come, at length, propitious ſmile on me, 
Give me new life, and tell me I am free. 


VII 


Elſe better dwell on ſome far diſtant ſhore, 
Where FRE DOM roams at large, and plants her ſhed, 
Where nature ſcatters, from her bounteous ſtore, 
Rich ſcraps of land, where wand'ring flocks are fed. 
There, maſter of myſelf, from inſults free, 

I might enjoy the ſweets of LI ER TV. 

The pleaſures of this clime I would forego, 
The ſycophantic ſmile, the ſervile air 

I only then ſhould wiſh my God to know, 
And freely would reſign each worldly care : 
There, undiſturb'd, my altar I could raiſe, 
And as I pleas'd th' Almighty I could praiſe, 
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OW riſing from my bed of reſt, 
The twilight ſpreading in the caſt, 
Which o'er the hills illumes the ſky, 
And glads the ſicken'd ſleepleſs eye, 
Forth from my cottage I proceed, 

To view the world again in light, 

Yclad, and catch the ſolemn ſcene, 

Breaking, with grandeur, on the ſight. 

A ſtillneſs yet hangs o'er the plain, 

And holds our hemiſphere in peace. 

The waking cattle and the ſteed 

Wait the return of chearful day, 

To ſtreteh their limbs in health and eaſe. 

The fading ſtars now die away, 

And the white-finger'd, bluſhing morn, 
| Now drops a pearl on ev'ry thorn, 


_— 


And o'er the ground refreſhing dews ſhe ſpreads, 
To pay, with lib'ral hand, where cer ſhe treads. 


O 


Il 
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Abroad now vig'rous nature's ſeen 


| + Dreſs'd in her morning robe of green, 


Extending wide her gentle ſway : 
She calls, and all her call obey. 

She. bids the trees their branches rear 
Above the ſable veil of night : 

She calls the tenant of the ſhed, 

To rouſe from reſt, and quit his bed, 
His hour of uſual labour's near: 
She tells creation it is light. 

Now ſleep, reluctant, quits his pow r, 
Save where the rich prolong the hour ; 
Now indolence and ſloth retreat, 

On pamper'd gluttony to wait ; 
Whilſt the poor ruſtic (happy ſwain) 
Smiles to behold the day again, 


That calls his chearful labours to the fields, 
Which to his family a pittance yields. 


_ os 


But, hark! a flutt'ring, gentle noiſe, 
Comes with Aurora's ſweeteſt breath, 
And all creation wakes from death, 

To vig'rous toll, or wonted joys. 

The ruſtling wind, the fan of day, 

All noxious vapours blows away: 


And 
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And the bird leaves her callow brood, | 
To queſt abroad for wholeſome food. 
The plough- -man, ſtarting from his dream,. 
His ſteeds with painful harneſs loads, 
And blithely cheering up the team, 
With cracking whip himſelf applauds. 
The houſewife, bruſhing thro' the dews, 
Careleſs of cold, drives up her cows, 
And with a ſong beguiles her toll, 
Her face o'erſpread with many a ſmile. 
Labour to her is pleaſure, free from pain, 
Pleaſure, rewarded with an honeſt gain, 


IV 


The buſy world is now employ'd 

In rural labaurs, never cloy'd ; 

For ſtill enjoyments freſh ariſe, 

Each in his ſtation learn'd and wiſe. 
But let me, from this hill behold 

The various features of the morn, 
Where Phcebus darts his rays of gold, 
As in his chariot he's up-borne. 

His horſes ſnort ambroſial air, 

And breathe the fragrance around. 
Rapid, yet calm, he mounts on high, 
And throws his beams 1n ev'ry eye. 
Steady, from ſhocks he makes no bound, 
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But holds the purple reins at eaſe; 

And, at each ſcope, new beauties ſees 

Glowing beneath his temper'd glare; 
While from his brilliant car o'er all the ſky 
He ſpreads his warrath, and ſmiles in majeſty. 


V 


How awful looks yon ruin'd pile, 
In gothic ſtate once tow'ring high ; 
Where once was ſeen the humble ſmile 
Of piety and friendly love. 
Where dire diſtreſs forgot to ſigh, 
Where hunger never aſk'd in vain, 
Where now, alas ! it can't complain. 
Methinks I ſee the tott'ring pace 
Of wrinkled age, ſupply'd with bread, 
Where, daily, all its wants were fed, 
Returning home, its grateful face 
Caſting its thankful looks above. 
Along its paths, where cattle ſtray, 
The ſchool-boy plods his irkſome way , 
Loiters along the hateful road, * 
His teacher's frown his only goad ; 
And thinking on his taſk, with vacant look, 
Creeps on full lowly by the.rail-bank'd brook. 


VI 


Now from the village pours the croud 
Of luſty peaſants, to their toils; 

With clatt'ring clogs they trudge along, 
And tuning up the chearful ſong, 

Collect on ev'ry face pure ſmiles, | 

Such as reſide not with the proud. 

In doublets patch'd with various dies, 
With ſcanty ſcrips of frugal fare, 

To bend to drudg'ry they prepare, 

And ev'ry thought, but labour, flies, 

Save that which wanders tow'rds their cot, 
Where health and peace have long repos'd ; 
Where ev'ry toil will be forgot, 

When the long day ſweet eve has clos'd ; 
And where the wife, from noiſy wheel, 
Joyous, at night, throws round the reel, 


That, when returning from the wonted taſk, 
They may enjoy whate'er from heav'n they aſk, 


VII 


Now from their yards the cows are ſeen, 
Stretching along, their bags to fill; 

O'er lawns they range, or paſtures green, 
Or hang upon the diſtant hill. 

How pleaſing looks the ſhelving ground, 
While various ſhades the proſpect blend ! 


There 
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There fallows brown, there ſpringing corn, 
There hedges low, the line extend, 
And hanging woods the view adorn. 
There lofty manſions frown with ſtate 
(As on the poor the lordly great) 
On the thatch'd cottages around. 
There the bleak heath's with ſheep o erſpread, 
And there a town juſt rears its head. 
There the faint mountains catch the eye, 
And ſeem to ſhelter in the ſky, 
In fine, where e' er we gaze, the grateful mind 
The endleſs. goodneſs of its God may find. 


— 
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CONTEMPLATION II. 
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OW from afar the foreign veſſel ſails, 
Her canvas fill'd with ſteady, fav'ring gales, 
Juſt on th' horizon, ſcarce in fight, 
I fee her ſtem the ebbing tide, - 
Ere clouds bring on the anxious night ; 
While nearer barks at anchor ride. 
Slow, in the weſt, the ſun declines, 
Half curtain'd with the crimſon'd ſky, 
And, as he ſinks, he faintly ſhines, 
And twinkles feebly on my eye. 
How mild and penſive is the ſcene, 
From this high rock, that foams diſdain, 
At whoſe broad foot the waters roar, 
With billows daſh'd from ſhore to ſhore ? 
Bur ſtill triumphantly he rides, 
While tempeſts vaialy laſh his ſides, 
And looks indignant at each hollow ſound, 
Tho” whirlwinds ſtorm, and angry waves rebound. 


II 
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Now ſober TwiLicaT comes in mant'let gray, 
And hides all objects far remote from me, 
Save yonder ſpire : A church it crowns, 
Where time's relentleſs rage, in frowns, 
And deep, large chinks, denotes decay, 
And ſtatues moulder faſt away. 
There, oft at Ev'nixG's ſtill return, 
Have I hung o'er the ſacred urn, 
Where hallow'd bones have reſted long, 
Borne to the grave with ſacred ſong. 
There oft my eyes have join'd the tear, 
That dropp d, in anguiſh, on the bier 
Of huſband, wife, of child or friend, 
Who took their long and laſt farewell ; 
While ſolemn toll'd the mournful bell, 
That bade mankind the ſcene attend ; 
While pitying crowds their laſt, ſad office paid, 
And in his grave ſaw ſome good neighbour laid. 


III 


Beneath thoſe hills his flock the ſnepherd leads, 
And chearful thinks of home each ſtep he treads. 
His children meet him half the way, 
And tell the paſtimes of the day; 
Cling round his neck, or preſs his hand, 
While ſorrow keeps a diſtant ſtand, 


And 
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And rapture baniſhes his toils. 
Tis ſweet ſenſation ! be it mine! 
Thy peaceful cottage knows no cares, 
While each thy labour's earnings ſhares, 
And ſhares thy kind, impartial ſmiles. 
No ſtateſman's fears invade thy breaſt ; 
No envious wiſh diſturbs thy reſt : 
No lofs of hopes from wayward fate ; 
Nor the proud follies of the great : 
Like theſe thy thoughts will ne'er repine, 
But, at the cloſe of ev'ry happy day, 
Thy heart to heav'n will grateful homage pay. 


IV 


Now, far remote from ev'ry ſearching eye, 
The penſive lover heaves full many a ſigh, 
Beneath the hawthorn in the dale; 
And to the ev'ning pours his tale 
Of conſtancy and lighted truth. 
In ſuch retreats een lovers find 
Something to ſooth th' unhappy mind, 
And ſolitude relieves the youth. 
The plough-man whiſtling comes along, 
Or tunes the rough and ruſtic ſong. 
The maid has milk'd her fruitful cows, 
And haſtes to hear her Colin's vows. 
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The feathex'd ſongſters ſeek their neſts, 
And o'er their nurſlings ſpread their breaſts, 
In calm repoſe all nature lies, 
As from our ſphere the twilight flies. 
And humble hearts before th' Almighty bend, 
o thank his care, as Father, God, and Friend. 


Written in 1776, 
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CONTEMPLATION III. 


3-4 G0 


I 


ARK ! how the diſtant water's fall, 
That murmurs far remote from ſight, 

Strikes on my ears with ſweet delight. 
Hark ! how the woods receive the ſound, 
Whilſt ſilent Nionr ſpreads all around 
A ſolemn calm, its grandeur to diſcloſe. 
The ſoul, with heav'nly thoughts inſpir'd, 
Enjoys the ſcene, from mirth retir'd, 
And ſoaring tow'rds yon ſtarry ſphere, 
Diſcovers wonders riſing there, 
Obeying the Immortal's call, 
Each ſhining globe my eyes behold, 
Richer than orbs of ſolid gold, 
Twinkling its light thro” endleſs ſpace, 
Decks all creation with the face 
Of rapt'rous wonder and repoſe. 


Contentment ſinks to ſleep beneath its eye, 
And nature reſts in ſofteſt harmony, 
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Beneath yon venerable ſhade, 
Where aged oaks their boughs have twin'd, 
And ivy claſps the rugged rind, 
Where ſummer's green begins to fade, 
And rocky ſprings fall oozing down, 
In gentleſt cadence from the brow, 
Sweet contemplation checks the frown 
Of nature's ſolitary look, 
And penſive hanging o'er the brook, 
That noiſeleſs creeps in windings flow, 
More joy within her breaſt receives, 
Than tranſient pleaſure ever gives ; 
Whilſt o'er the ſmoothly flowing ſtreams, 
The moon's unclouded, filver beams 
Reflect, with ſolemn majeſty, 
The full-leav'd trees and ſtudded ſky ; 
Or o'er the pond the ſtraw-roof'd cottage throw, 
Where nature's etchings in proſpective glow. 


III 


Whilſt thouſands now are bleſs'd with ſleep, 
Unknown to miſery or pain, 

Oh, give me meditation deep, 

I neither envy, nor complain. 

Bleſs'd be their ſlumbers free from care! 


Thrice bleſs'd be thou, who thus doſt ſhare 
Thy 
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Thy ſweets around with lib'ral hand ! 


Thine is, I own, a juſt command. 

And tho' thou bid'ſt the wretch to ſigh, 
Still may he walk beneath thine eye, 

This world, with all theſe beauties cloth'd, 
With this ſolemnity of night 

That warms it almoſt into day, 

Compar'd to heav'n, the good have loath'd ; 
Where, when admitted to thy ſight, 

Thou wilt their patient ſighs repay, 


Where ſaints and angels from the white-rob'd choir, 
Whoſe hymns, love, praiſe, and gratitude inſpire. 


IV 


Here fill'd with awe I raiſe my eye 
To this extended canopy : 

view the moon, ſerenely bright, 
Trembling her luſtre o'er the night; 
I view her pois'd aloft in air, 

Guided by angels in her ſphere ; 
Who hold the mirror to our ken, 

To ſhew the works of God to men. 
Mark with what majeſty they bear 
The filver'd globe, and onward ſteer 
Its ſolemn courſe ; whilſt here my eye 
Ten thouſand beauties can deſcry. 
The turret throws its ſide-long ſhade, 


The 
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The cattle mottle ev'ry glade, 

The lowly cottage on the green 

More ſtriking by its beams 1s ſeen. 
Around me all in ſweet enchantment lies, 
Whilſt o'er my head unnumber'd beauties rife. . 


V 


Here let me pauſe, and view the ſcene 
From where th' immortal Godhead reigns, 
To this ſoft herbage where I tread, 
Beyond yon ſphere again ariſe. 
Unnumber'd, brilliant, concave ſkies, 

1 Where endleſs ſtars around are ſpread; 
There ſits enthron'd th' Almighty Jove, 
The great Creator of mankind, 

Beneath whoſe kind, parental eye, 
An atom, poor and mean as I, 
Seeks for, and meets, protection kind, 
From his unbounded care and love. 
To thee, oh! pow'r auguſt, divine, ſupreme, 
Let all creation bend its knee, 
And own thy ſacred Deity ! 
Oh!] may · it be my conſtant theme, 
Whether'I muſe beneath the veil of night, | 
Or praiſe the bleſt return of chearful light! 


VI 


How does the ſcen'ry ſtrike my ſoul, 
While thick'ning vapours dim the pole, 
And flitting clouds hang in the ſky'! 
Thus oft the calm of life's o'erſpread 
With various croſſes, which we dread, 
And momentary pleaſures fly. 

But ſoon thy hand, oh! living God, 
Relents, and throws away the rod, 
And mercy breaks th' uplifted ſtroke. 
How dare we then thy wrath provoke ! 
Aſſiſt my ſtrength, ye happy choirs, 
Whoſe ſongs of praiſe his love inſpires, 
To celebrate his lenient care, 
Watchful to pardon and to ſpare. 

For, ah ! the theme for me, weak man, 
Is far beyond my mortal ſcan ; 


And, wrapp'd in wonder, I that pow'r adore, 
That was, and is, and will be evermore. 


The Firſt, Fifth, and Sixth Stanzas, and the Second, ta 


And penſive hanging, &c.” were written in 17763 
the latter Part of the Secoud, and the Third and 
Fourth Stanzas, were written in O&ober, 1787. 
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CONTEMPLATION IV, 


The CHURCH YARD. 


I 


WAL, ye futile dreams, away, 
Nor tell me happier days await 
To brighten up my ſombre fate, 
Or cheer the ev'ning of my life. 
The world and I have been at ſtrife 
Too long, to think of friendſhip now. 
Pity perhaps, indeed, may ſtrew 
Some faded roſes in my way, 
To hide the thorns o'er which I tread ; 
But their weak virtue will not ſpread 
Deeply within my feſt'ring wounds, 
Day after day they bleed. In vain 
I ſeek to whom I may complain. 
But let me turn to heav'n my eye, 
And hope, repreſſing ev'ry ſigh, 
That to my griets 'twill fix ſome bounds, 
And, when the adverſe gales of life are o'er, 
That it will land me on a happier ſhore, 


Wn 


II 


Of thoſe who moulder here to duſt, 
Where many of my neighbours he, 

Not trophy d with the marble buſt, 
Ah! is there one to whom the ſigh 
Of bitter anguiſh was unknown ? 

No, no. How fortunate ſoc'er 
Their lot might be, ſtill oft the tear 
Muſt from their eyes have trickled down. 
In infancy, in youth, in age; 

Sorrow, ſtill ready to engage 
With ſmiling joy, has often driv'n 
That ſweet bequeſt of gracious heav'n 
Far from the heart, there ſeiz'd its place, 
And ſpread its traces o'er the face. 


But all your troubles now are o'er, 
And ye will be diſturb'd no more. 


Oh! may your ſouls in peace for ever reſt, 
And with your gracious God in heav'n be blefs'd ! 


III 
But ſee what hills around me riſe, 
Under each heap a body lies, 


Once warm'd with blood, as mine is now; 
Where many a virtue once did glow, 

In various forms you ſtrike my heart, 

And fay, © Tho' late, yet fure's the dart 
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c That death's relentleſs hand will throw, 
“ Then be prepar'd to meet the blow. 
ce If thou be virtuous, perſevere ; 
ce Tf thou be vicious, oh! forbear 
te Thy wicked courſe of life to lead, 
te Thou ſoon mult mingle with the dead. 
< Tf thou be rich, oh! be not vain, 
« Here ev'ry honour is forgot : 
te If thou be poor, oh! ne'er complain, 
« Death is of all the certain lot; 
© Who makes no diff rence, when th'Almighty calls, 
« *T'wixt meaneſt cottages and proudeſt halls, | 


IV 


e Obſerve theſe graves, around thee ſpread, 
« Where miſery has laid its head, 

*« (Miſ'ry entail'd on ev'ry age) 

« And liſten to the voice of truth, 

« Which, undiſguis'd, is here convey'd. 

« Theſe, freſhly riſing, ſeem to ſay, 
Mortal, employ the given day. 

« Some few weeks paſt, thoſe who lie here, 
ce As heav'n's bleſs'd ordinance decreed, 

« Were borne upon their fun'ral bier, 

re From flattring health, or vig'rous youth, 
* To this their ſolemn, cloſing ſtage. 

e Thoſe on the right, more level grown, 


« Pointing 
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& Pointing to pride, aloud declare, 
e That all diſtinction's levell'd there, 
Where ſcarce their former names are known; 


« And tell Ambition, its purſuit is vain, 
That Death, at laſt, triumphantly ſhall reign.” 


V 


Yes, yes, he muſt ; fo heav'n ordains, 
And ev'ry clime and region tells 

How ev'ry hour his empire ſwells, 

How many thouſands paſs the bourn 
From whence no travellers return, 

Ta tell their happineſs or pains. 

Whoe'er thou art, who here may'ſt come, 
To bring thy neighbour to his tomb, 
Pauſe, and reflect, ere tis too late, 

This is to be thy certain fate. 

Deſiſt from pleaſure's vain purſuit ; 

Cut off each paſſion at the root; 

With fervent ſoul thy God adore, 

Ere thy allotted time be o'er, 

And pray that, when th' archangels ſound 
The awful blaſt, thou may'ſt be found 


Riſing, with joy, triumphant o'er the grave, 


Ta meet thy God, who dy'd mankind to ſave. 
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But hark! whence comes yon heart-felt groan? 
I'm not in wretchedneſs alone, 

For here, ſome mourner's tears ſuppreſs' d. 
Sink deeper in his harrow'd breaſt. 

Let me approach his pungent grief, 

And give him, if J can, relief. 

Ah! *tis th' unhappy Colin's gait, 
Coming to mourn his lovely mate. 

Now o'er her grave he penſive bends, 
Reflection crowding on his mind, 

That ſays how good ſhe was, how kind ; 
How much he lov'd, how black the hour 
«That tore her from his dear embrace. 
No-comfort does he find from friends, 
Into his heart no balm they pour 

Nor do they brighten up his face. 

But hark! he ſpeaks, be filent ev'ry breath; 
In him thou haft a living victim, Death, 


VII 


Here doſt thou lie, my beſt belov'd, 
* Under this heap of clay, my dear, 
Thy poor remains unnotic'd lie: 
4 My ſweet, dear ſaint yes, thou art gone, 
« And in a friendlels world haſt left 
«-Thy wretched huſband to lament 
cc Thy 


in, 


« Thy loſs. No more ſhall I behold 
ce Thy ſmiles, that cheer'd me, when diſtreſs 
& Or ſickneſs prey'd upon my days. 
© No more, no more—my God relieve 
ce My wretched heart—no more mutt I 
© The dear lov'd partner of my ſoul 
« My tender wife, again behold. 
ec Clos'd are her eyes for ever clos'd— 
© On me they'll ſmile no more. My God, 
t. My God, receive her ſoul.” —He ſtops, 


Then let me, mildly, on his anguiſh fteal, 
My pity may, perhaps, his ſorrows heal. 


VIII 


Ah! ceaſe, my friend, who weep'ſt like me, 
And drink'ſt the cup of miſery. 

I know the cauſe of theſe thy ſighs, 

And in thy heart how deep it lies. 

What thou haſt loſt, full well I know, 
And what diſtracted thoughts ariſe, 
When thou compar'ſt thoſe ſmiling joys 
That waited once on ev'ry hour, 

With what, alas ! thou feeleſt now. 

But, turn to that kind, gracious pow'r, 
Who on the patient never frowns, 
Whoſe mercy reſignation owns. 6 
To him thy breaking heart unbend, 

Nor murmur at his juſt decrees, 


Thy 
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Thy piteous plaints he will befriend, 
Who ev'ry virtuous ſtruggle ſees. 
Thou doſt not doubt his pow'r and will to bleſs 
One of his creatures, pining in diſtreſs. 


IX 


Ah! no: Too well thy ſoul I know; 
*T has felt full many a pungent ſmart. 
With fortitude then meet thy fate, 
And rouſe from this deſponding ſtate. 
Give me thy hand, and let us leave 
This dear, but melancholy grave. 
Thy loſs I feel—for mine reſts here; 
Within my cot we'll ſhed a tear, 
And talk of thoſe ſweet hours we've known, 
Which once, with brightneſs, on us ſhone. 
Thou'lt liſten to my friendly voice, 
And make the will of heay'n thy choice. 
We muſt confeſs his ways are juſt, 
In whom we hope, in whom we truſt, 
Whoſe bleſs'd commands we muſt not ſcorn, 
Tho' from us ev'ry joy be torn, — 

He but leas'd out our fragile ſhed of clay, 

To call its tenant, when he pleas'd, away. 


Fritten in NOVEMBER, 1785. 
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CONTEMPLATION V. 


„ 


I 


HE day departs, tho' in the weſt | 

The full-orb'd fun yet nobly ſhines, 
And, tho' he glimmers on the eye, 
In ſolemn majeſty deſcends ; 
As rapidly he leaves the ſky, 
This glaſſy ſurface of the ſeas, 
That ſcarcely curls beneath the breeze, 
Warms as he haſtes his round to reſt. 
Th' expanſe a glorious ſcene diſplays, 
Horizon-bounded, where his rays 
Spread their warm tints, nor can we trace 
Their faint gradation to the blue, 
That throws its colouring o'er the face 
Of heav'n's extenſive hemiſphere. 
No woods or mountains interfere 
To break or bound th' extenſive view, 


But with one glow, enchanting, grand, ſerene, 
Sweet eve aſſumes her empire o'er the main, 


II 


. 1 
II 


The ſun is ſet. A ſteady breeze 
Bids ev'ry veſſel onward ſteer, 

Whoſe crews approaching tranſports pleaſe. 
Mean time the ſeamen, void of fear, 

Take from the bowl a hearty meal, 

And to their fav'rites drink their grog. 

Of them they talk, or tell a tale, 

As ſmoothly, homewards, with the gale 
They ride at caſe, The ſky is clear, 
And tow'rds their port, with ſteadieſt keel, 

Their well-trimm'd veſſel ſcuds along. 

No ſtorms are hanging o'er the deep ; 
The bell will call them to their ſleep. 
Mean while they ſing a chearful ſong, 

And, in their watch-coats wrapp'd, with care 
They tread the deck, or heave the log : 
Each knot they count, makes diſtance not ſo long, 

And on their minds the gentleſt feelings throng. 


III 


The watch is chang'd. They haſte to reſt, 
In turns, their wearied limbs to eaſe. 

The hatches ſhut, with toils oppreſs'd, 
Their heavy eyelids foon they cloſe, 

Nor do they need a pillow's aid, 

Their watchings fit them for repoſe ; 


And 
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And the ſoft murmurs of the ſeas 

Caſt a ſweet ſlumber o'er each care. 

But ſoon they ſtart with ſudden fear, 

Her ſteady way the ſhip has loſt, 

She heels, and in theirs cots they're toſs'd, 
A buſy buſtling ſtraight they hear ; 

They riſe, but yet are undiſmay'd; 

Tho' ropes are clatt'ring o'er their heads, 
And ev'ry foot, that nimbly treads, 

Bids them againſt a ſtorm prepare. 


Alacrity inſpires each dauntleſs failor's breaſt, 
He joins his ſhip-mates, and foregoes his reſt, 


Tv 
The deck's aſcended. As 'twas fear'd, 
In gloomieſt drefs they fee the night; 
The ſky is hidden from the fight, 
And ev'ry ſtar has diſappear d. 
The wind is whiſtling thro' the ſhrowds ; 
The ſhip's involv'd in blackeſt clouds; 
The ſea roars loudly all around, 
And the big, ſwelling waves rebound ; 
Or, rolling o'er the lab'ring bark, 
Threaten to fink her in the main; 
Or, ſwift recoiling, riſe again, 
And with a long, tremendous ſweep, 
Lift her above the angry deep ; 


R Then 
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Then wildly ſinking, dart her down; 


Then ſwell again, and o'er her frown, 

Making dread darkneſs ſtill more dark. 
While the briſk ſeamen furl the ſhiv'ring fail, 
Cling to the yards, and calmly meet the gale, 


V 


And now thick light'nings round them glare, 
And from the clouds pour forth their fire, 
Swifter than thought they cleave the air, 
And ev'ry heart impreſs with fear, 
While their flame-bearing darts are hurl'd 
To ſcatter terror o'er the world. 
The bellowing thunder rolls along ; 
Crack after crack aſtounds the ear, 
And mixes with the winds, that throng 
To ſweep them headlong from the brow, 
Where, trembling, they behold below 
The billows foaming to retire. 
Now dread confuſion reigns around, 
In one confus'd, tumultuous ſound : 
The pumps with clanks diſcharge the leak, 
The lumber rattles o'er the deck. 
In heavieſt torrents falls the drenching rain, 
And blackeſt horrors howl along the main. 


VI 
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VI 


While tempeſts thus the bark aſſail, 
And o'er the agitated deep | 
As the rude winds direct, ſhe's driven, 
They give her to the boiſt'rous gale, 
But fix their firmeſt hopes in heav'n. 
No ſkill or art's untry'd to ſave 

Her ſtraining efforts from the ſtorm : 
Its rage intrepidly they brave, 

While dangers o'er the ocean ſweep, 
And on the yards, at ev'ry ſhock, 

Now mounting high, now dipping low, 
They labour hard, and to and fro 

In their uneaſy cradle rock. 

Nor waves, nor winds, nor thunders fright, 
But dauntleſs they their taſks perform : 
For the rude terrors of the night 


Make no impreſſion on the ſeaman's ſoul, 
Tho' fire and darkneſs mix'd, ſurround the pole, 


VII 

But ſee, the ſtorm abates. The clouds 
Diſperſe, the ſky begins to clear, 
And glitt'ring ſtars again appear : 
And, tho' the angry waves yet roar, 
Experience ſees the ftorm is o'er. 
Now ſwiftly climbing up the ſhrowds, 
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Alert again they looſe the ſail, 
Hoiſt it aloft, and give it pow'r 
To puſh them forward in their courſe, 
And ſuit their tackle to the gale. 
The moon aſſumes her ſilver ſtate, 
And ſpreader luſtre o'er th' expanſe, 
On whoſe rough waves her bright beams dance, 
Now pleaſant ſmiles the morning hour : 
Each chearfully accofts his mate, 
Nor feels he now the tempeſt's force, 
But coils the ropes, and tunes his careleſs ſong, 
Sees the ſhip ſnug, and whiſtles her along. 


VIII 


Thus chequer' de the days of man; 
Thus varying are the ſcenes we meet: 
Howe'er we form our fav'rite plan, _ 
Joys ſcarce approach, but they retreat. 
Its golden rays now pleaſure ſpreads, 
Now diſappointments caſt their ſhades, 
And ſoon to them we all ſhould yield, 
Were not our fortitude our ſhield. 

Let us then ſtruggle at each blow, 
And fix our hopes beyond the ſkies. 
Our ſouls ſuperior bliſs ſhall know, 
When happier from each ſtorm we riſe. 


E 


Each dire diſtreſs we meet, muſt end; 
For heav'n is e' er the mourner's friend. 
In joys and griefs be then ſerene, 
Nor with deſpondency complain; 
For ſoon or late, as providence may pleaſe, 
The various ſtorms of life at length will ceaſe. 
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TERN Winter now comes on, in rugged form, 
And howls o'er deſart fields with dreary ſtrides, 
With him he brings full many a gathering ſtorm, 
And nature all her chearful beauties hides, 


II 


Off from the mountains frequent waters roar, 
And bleak winds whiſtle thro' each leafleſs wood. 
Veſſels are daſh'd againſt ſome fatal ſhore, 
Or ſink beneath the fury of the flood. 


III 


To theſe ſucceed the water- binding froſt, 

And ſtorms of thick collecting flakes of ſnow, 
The traveller, bewilder'd, oft is loſt, 

No tracks directing where he wants to go, 
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By hunger driven from the cover'd ground, 
Each animal applies to man for food, 
Fearleſs (for once, at leaſt) they flock around, 
And to him give the means of doing good, 1 


= 1 
Oft have J ſeen the Bird of Pity ſteal 
(Howe'er its feclings might with terror quake) 


Crumbs from the cottager's poor ſtinted meal, 
And welcome always did the trembler take. 1 


VI J 


Nor is this rig'rous ſeaſon of the year, 
With all its ghaſtly train of wants, confin'd 
To brutes alone.—Man, man too oft, I fear, 
To poverty's keen ſtroke is then aſſign'd. 1 


VII | 


Where are thy feelings fled, thou man of ſtate, 
When thy poor neighbour droops beneath thy eye? 
Remember, that to be with juſtice great, 


Thou mult thy wealth in Charity employ. | 


VIII 


His friendleſs portion might have been thy lot, 


And he the lord to whom thy vaſſals bend, 
Thy 


— 
* 
* 


Thy palace might have dwindled to a cot, 
And in thy hall he might have been thy friend. 


IX | - 


Thy heart expand, the helpleſs ſufferer chear, 
With frugal food from thy rich ſtores allay 

His patient wants. His pray'rs, which heav'n will 
Will amply ev'ry benefit repay. [hear, 


X 
Thouſands there are, no doubt, and one I know, 
To whom diſtreſs ne'er humbly pleads 1n vain, 


From him the poor muſt ne'er neglected go, 
He hers, he pities, and relieves their pain. 


XI 


Bluſh not, my humble muſe, his worth record, 
(Tho' little equal to the taſk of praiſe) 
And S******4y name; —S******xq by all ador'd, 


Can never think that flatt'ry guides my lays, 


XII 


No, I deteſt that paltry ſhield of fools, 
And ſpurn it from my foul, as mean and vile, 
The ſycophant's ſole friend, to guide his tools, 
To dupe their hearts, and ruin with a ſmile. ' 
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XIII 


Thy praiſe is juſt; and I will freely own, 

Thou draw'ſt the tribute from my inmoft ſoul : 
Courting no favour, I can fear no frown, 

Nor ſhall mankind my elegy control. 


XIV 
Proceed, proceed; enhance thy honeſt fame, 
And draw from poverty the grateful ſmile ; 


The untaught infant liſps thy honour'd name, 
And age and ſickneſs now no longer toil. 


XV 


And you, ye great, (again J muſt appeal) 
Embrace the happineſs of being kind: 

No man was ever born that could not feel; 
Then rouſe from ſlumber, and expand the mind. 


XVI 


Can you reflect, you breathe one common air, 
Form'd, ere your birth, by one almighty pow'r, 
And not reſolve to mitigate deſpair, 
And brighten up one ſolitary hour ? 


| XVII 
Deſpiſe the tireſome ſcenes of fulſome pride, 


And all the riot of fallacious joys; 
n 


r 


In your retreats your dazzling ſplendor hide, 
And fly from folly's buſy rounds and noiſe. 


XVIII 


Around your manſions mongſt the needy ſpread 
Some trifling portion of your princely wealth ; 
Let the diſtreſs'd be eas'd, the poor be fed, 
And, if 'tis requiſite, relieve by ſtealth. 


* > 6 


Many there are, who better days have known, 
Whom ſhame forbids for charity to crave ; 

Find, find them out, their loſſes make your own, 
And the unfortunate with kindneſs ſave, 


XX 


Thus ſtrictly well ſhall you your wealth employ, 
And ule it as your God deſign'd you ſhould ; 

Within your breaſt ſhall ſwell th' extatic joy, 
And conſcious happineſs of doing good. 


XXI 


Th' enchanting ſcenes of life will ſoon be o'er, 
And an eternal world to this ſucceed, 

Where virtuous poverty will ſigh no more, 
And innocence diſtreſs'd no more will bleed. 


XXII 
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XXII 


Where charities before th' Almighty plead, 
Whoſe mercy blots, out crimes as they implore, 

Where choirs of angels meet the happy dead, 
And lead them to the God whom they adore. - 


XXIII 
Then while your praiſe the ſculptor'd urns diſplay, 


And marble records o'er your aſhes riſe, 
Let the reliev'd, in unfeign'd accents, ſay, 


There our kind friend and benefactor hes : 


XXIV 


May heav'n reward him with pure joys above! 
May he for ever for his worth be bleſs'd ! 
His pity liſten'd to our tale with love, 
His goodneſs fufter'd none to be diſtreſs'd. 


XXV 


Thus will you comfort to your brothers give; 
Thus for yourſelf lay up a laſting ſtore; 
Thus will your aſhes happily ſurvive, 
When worldly pleaſures ſhall exiſt no more. 


Written in Novem, 1785. 
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POV.ER FF. 


I 
AIL ! humble Poverty, tho' fear'd by moſt, 


Of many a latent virtue rigid nurſe, 
Be thou, with all thy ſimple dreſs, my hoſt, 
To me a bleſſing, tho' to ſome a curſe. 


IT 


What tho' no cringing ſycophants attend 
Thy ragged, lowly roof, thy batter'd ſhed, 
Yet many an honeſt man's thy ſteady friend, 
Who ſmiling meets thee daily without dread, 


III 


Baniſh'd from courts, where looks like thine 
Would damp the ſmiles that glide around, 

In ruſtic hamlets thou art doom'd to ſhine, 
And in low cottages art chiefly found. 


1 
IV 


Let me from thence one of thy ſubjects chuſe, 
Into his boſom ſearch, his life explore: 

Such lowly themes become my ſylvan muſe, 
And teach me gratitude each moment more. 


v 


A ruſtic I, from city riots free, 
Tho' ſoaring higher than a common ſphere; 
Pleas'd and contented with my low degree, 
And humbly thankful for my deſtin'd ſhare, 


VI 


Among the poorer tenants of the world, 
(For all are tenants here) I was deſign'd 

To mix. My wiſhful fails are long ſince furl'd, 
And to my humble ſtation I'm reſign'd. 


VII 
Amidſt diftreſſes ſtill my hopes foreſaw 
With vain deluſion ('twas deluſion all) 


Some better days, when lo ! the force of law 
Daſh'd my fond hopes, and cruſh'dmein their fal. 


VIII 


Enough of ſelf : My theme's an humble man. 


And, as a brother, dearer to my heart, 4 
0 
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To trace his life is here my only plan, 
To do him juſtice, and his worth impart, 


IX 


Soon as the carrolers of breaking day 
Warble their notes of tributary praiſe, 
He riſes from his bed to join the lay, 
And to his God his thankful pray'r to raiſe, 


X 


His duteous taſk of arduous toil begins, 
Deſtin'd he knows his portion here on earth, 
The ſolemn penance for his num'rous fins, 


By heav'n to him aſſign'd before his birth, 


> © W 


But ſweet his labours ! his enjoyments ſweet ! 
And ſweeter till his tranquil earn'd repoſe ! 

Sweet is his homely bread ! ſweet his retreat 
That no ambitious diſappointment knows! 


XII 


Th' enobled great, the rich he envys not, 

Nor do their wiſhes e'er invade his breaſt ; 
Content he ſmiles within his lonely cot, 

Performs his taſk, and leaves to heav'n the reſt, 
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XIII 


Bending ſubmiſſive to the pow'r above, 
Grateful to thoſe who will his time employ ; 

He gives to all mankind his friendly love, 
And in himſelf he ſeeks his greateſt joy. 


XIV 
His breaſt, unruffled with the ſtings of ſhame, 


More genvine comfort in itſelf can feel, 
Than crouded vices ſhelter'd with a name, 
Whoſe wounds na falſe enjoyments long can heal. 


XV 


What are to him, whoſe ſummons is to die, 
The pompous ſounds of Worſhip, Honour, Lord? 
In that laſt moment he with him may vie, 
Shelter'd with more than with an empty word. 


XVI 


His titles ſave. him not, nor can his wealth, 
Tho' both the Indies forth their treaſures pour, 

' Reſtore his wonted vigour, give him health, 

Or purchaſe to his life one ſingle hour. 


XVII 


His eyes are clos'd, a deathly damp has ſpread 


O'er all his limbs. His couch a funeral bier. 
| His 


Wn 


. His former ſycophants the ſight have fled, 
And hirelings now the garb of mourning wear. 


XVIII 
But ſee my humble friend, with looks reſign'd, 
Tho! laid on ſtraw, meets his approaching end; 


Calmly on heav'n he fixes all his mind, 
Invokes his God, his Father and his Friend. 


XIX 


Thankful he bids, ſurrounding friends adieu, 
Tho' keen the dart of unrelenting death: 
And on his Saviour bending ev'ry view, 


Into his hands refigns his parting breath. 


XX 


Each worthy villager lets fall a tear; 
With his juſt praiſe replete is ev'ry breaſt; 
And while their brother to his grave they bear, 
„They ſay, An honeſt man is gone to reſt.” 


Written in SEPTEMBER, 1786. 
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The STORMY NIGHT. 


1 


ROUND my rural cot bleak blows the wind; 
Againſt my windows beats the heavy rain; 

The weather is ſevere, the night unkind, 
Suited to him whoſe anguiſh'd thoughts complain, 


oY 


II 


My ſoul, dull melancholy murmurs grate; 
An univerſal darkneſs veils the ſkies; 
With tend'reſt tremblings all my ſoul's replete, 
Nor is therè leſt one trace of former joys. 
2 
ee” | i HY 
| No ! dear delufive phantoms, never more 
Muſt ye my poor dejected ſpirits cheer ! 
Yet let me ſtill that lenient pow'r adore, 
That gives me for my ſhare—the guſhing tear. 


IV 


IV 


Oh! may my ſoul to his bleſt will reſign'd, 
Through all the ſtorms of life ſerenely ſteer, 
Into his hands give up my ſtubborn mind, 
And be impreſs'd with humble love and fear! 


V 


Yet ſtill ye rage, ye winds, ſtill loudly blow, 
And ſtill in ſtreaming torrents falls the rain, 

And ſtill my tears of heart-felt ſorrow flow, 
And of a friendleſs world I ſtill complain. 


VI 


But why ſhould I preſume to blame mankind ? 
Or why the coolneſs of the world reprove ? 
No kindneſſes from me to me can bind, 
The fellow-creature whom I wiſh to love. 


VII - 
Whom have I cer oblig'd? what goodneſs ſhewn? 
Alas! through injuries I've been too poor; - 
Nought but a wiſh I had, and that unknown, : 
To me no ſweet return can it procure. 


VIII oo 


Elſe had my wiſh'd-for pow'r of doing good 
Been equal to the feelings of my heart, 


But 
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But few, methinks, my rivals would have ſtood— 
Each day ſhould comfort to the poor impart. 


IX 


Yet let me not in theſe my humble lays, 
Where my weak talents will but feebly ſhine, 

Strain from the tender heart the tear of praiſc— 
Tho' pity is, and ever ſhall be, mine, 


X 


At this late hour of night let me reflect, 

That many thouſands, ſhivering with cold, 
Meet with the world's unmerited neglect, 

The friendleſs poor, the lame, the blind, the old. 


XI 


That o'er the ocean tempeſts ſweep along, 
Whiſtling with horror thro? the ſtraining ſhrowds, 

Surge breaks on ſurge, and heavy billows throng, 
To raiſe the lab'ring veſſel ta the clouds. 


XII 


That many an anxious wife and parent feel 
The loud increaſing wind ſtrike thro” the heart 
And think they ſee the fav'rite veſſel heel, 
Almoſt beyond the dauntleſs ſeaman's art. 


XIII 
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XIII 


Unhappy ye! whom conſtant wiſhes keep 
'Twixt fondly flatt'ring hopes, & trembling fears 
My gentle ſweet ones, cloſe your eyes to ſleep, 
Nor dim your ſupplications with a tear. 


XIV 


Give the firm bark to heav'n's directing might; 
Its hand can lift it o'er each threat'ning wave ; 
Its care will bleſs you with th' enraptur'd ſight 
Of thoſe you love, whom by his pow'r he'll fave. 


XV 


Yes thoſe, dear tremblers, tho' your walls may ſhake, 
And ev'ry ſtar be hidden from your view, 

Repoſe your confidence ; he'll not forſake 
Mouraers that ſigh and deprecate like you. 


XVI 
But hark ! T hear the modeſt hand of woe, 


With heſitation knocking at my door : 
* Unhappy ſtranger ! whither would'ſt thou go? 
Art thou bewilder'd on theſe moors, or poor?“ 


XVII 


A man of courteous looks, and filver'd years, 
Who ſeemingly has known much happier days, 
Ad- 


& 
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Admittance begs with filent, modeſt tears, 
His weary'd, feeble limbs awhile to eale, 


XVIII 


« Welcome thou art, my venerable friend, 
« Whate'er has forc'd thee hither to repair; 

« Approach my fire, its warmth I'll quickly mend, 
« Be not afraid, here take this corner chair, 


XIX 


& Come, get him ſomething warm, he's numb'd 
« with cold, 
« His cloaths too muſt be chang'd, they're drip- 
e ping wet 
« Why don't you ſtir, you ſee he's tir'd and old, 
« And many griefs, I doubt, his heart beſet, 


XX 


te But why this trembling gratitude, my friend? 
e Enjoy this warmth, enjoy this frugal food; 

ce I'm moſt oblig'd : You know, the nobleſt end 
« Of man's beſt thanks to God is doing good. 


XXI 


Once in your life, perhaps, you had the pow'r 
« Of comforting the hapleſs child of grief; 


ce Then 
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« Then freely give me this ſhort, happy hour, 
« That in my turn affords you ſome relief. 


XXII 


« I've felt ſome chilling froſts, and ere I die, 

« May ſtand in need of ſome kind ſtranger's aid, 
« Whoſe pity may the want of friends ſupply, 

« And for a moment raiſe my drooping head, 


XXIII 


« You wave your hand, to deprecate the day 

« Whoſe gloomier frowns my boſom fears to meet. 
« Ah! amply do your wiſhes thus repay 

« Th' enjoyed comfort of my frugal treat. 


XXIV 


« But come, you're tir'd, I ſee ; go, go to reſt, 
Nor give me thanks for what, by chance, I've 
6e done. | 
« Your looks proclaim the feelings of your breaſt, 
Had I been you, the ſame I ſhould have known. 


XXV 


« Well, well, you think that ſomething's done, I 
6 know. 
* To think.—The ſmiles of gratitude are ſweet, 
* Oh! may they from our boſoms ever flow, 
* When to our God our homage we repeat.” 


U XXVI 
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XXVI 
Now blow, ye winds ! in torrents fall, ye rains! 
One fellow-creature is, at leaſt, reliev'd : 


Beneath my roof, no longer he complains, 
Where poverty ſhall ever be receiv'd. 


XXVII 


But yet, thou howling tempeſt, ceaſe thy rage, 
Thouſands of wretches muſt be ſtill expos'd : 

Then ſpare, in pity ſpare their trembling age, 
And let the horrors of the night be clos'd. 


XXVIII 


And let the man, whate' er his rank may be, 
Whoſe ſhelter'd head nor wind nor rain annoys, 

With praiſe and rev'rence bend his humble knee, 
To thank his God for all that he enjoys ! 


Written in JULY, 1787. 
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INSCRIBED TO THE 


MEMORY of Mrs. NET. 


I 


OW ſmiles the roſy morn, whilſt in the eaſt 
The ſun, at earlier hours, begins to riſe, 

And darts his rays, with daily warmth increas'd, 
With more refulgence on the plough-boy's eyes. 


H 


But ah ! to me no more returns the ſpring, 
With all its gay luxuriancy of drels ; 

No more the feather d ſongſters ſprightly ſing, 
No more I ſee the turtle's fond careſs. 


III 


Ah me! why am I doom'd to drink but where 
Their daily drops keen diſappointments pour ? 


U 2 | Why 


* 
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Why is diſtreſs to be my conſtant ſhare ? 
Why does the thick'ning cloud for ever low'r ? 


IV 


But yet, why do I heave this plaintive ſigh ? 
Why does my ſoul at heay'n's commands repine? 

Are there not wretches more diſtreſs'd than I ? 
Are there not ſorrows heavier ſtill than mine ? 


V 


No doubt there are. But till the tear will flow, 


Still will the ſtruggling ſigh efcape my breaſt ; 
Tho' heay'n's unbounded, patient love I know— 
The juſtice of whoſe will I've c'er confeſs d. 


VI 


But does the heart, o'er which few comforts ſhine, 
When from its ſluices tears unbidden pour, 

At heav'n's decrees, of conſequence, repine, 
When 1t recalls ſome melancholy hour ? 


VII 


Forbid the thought ! nor let raſh man preſume 
To wreſt, from its directing pow'r, his fate; 

Or murmur, for a moment, at his doom— 
His judge is merciful, and good, and great. 


VIII 


V 


dc 
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VIII 


Yet when the tendereſt ties exiſt no more, 

When one dull, gloomy look our proſpects wear, 
When ev'ry real joy in life is o'er, 

Ah ! can it be a crime to ſhed a tear? 


IX 


When fifteen years of comfort we review, 
And trace each happy ſcene with mental eye, 
When for the dead our fondneſs we renew, 
Ah! can it be a crime to droop and figh ? 


X 


When we remember the firſt riſe of love, 
And what ſweet plans we trac'd for future life; 
Ah! can a widower's plaints offenſive prove, 
Giv'n to the mem'ry of a dear-lov'd wife. 


87A 


When thro their wonted walks his fancy ſtrays, 
And views the banks where once they ſat in peace, 

While round his heart the vaniſh'd bleſſing plays, 
Ah! who may dare to bid his ſorrows ceaſe ? 


XII 


Ye ſurely will not, who at preſent know 
What happineſs domeſtic joys impart ; 
Ye 


* 


What, tho' no public monument ] raiſe, 
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Ye will not mock the tributary woe 
That riſes from a deſolated heart ! 


XIII 


Much leſs will ye, whoſe widow'd boſoms feel 
A kindred forrow—no, ye'll not deſpiſe 
Theſe artleſs lines, but rather wiſh to heal 
The wound, that almoſt lenient time defies. 


XIV 


To tell the ſtranger where thy aſhes reſt ; 
What, tho? no long, inſcriptive tablet, praiſe 
Thy hidden worth which ever warm'd my break: 


XV 


| Muſt thy domeftic virtues be forgot? 


- Muſt thou be baniſh'd from my grieving heart? 
No; nothing thence ſhall e er thy image blot, 
Till I, too, yield to death's relentleſs dart. B 


XVI 


There ſhall it reſt ; to it will I relate 
The ſorrowing hours that dwell for e'er with me; 

Beg it to ſooth, with fancy'd ſmiles, my fate, 
And for a moment think of love and thee. 


XVII 


MW 
XVII 


No : never from my ſoul ſhalt thou be torn, 
Thou once-lov'd partner of my happier days : 

Thy loſs for ever I'll lament and mourn— _ 
But grant me ſtill thy will, my God, to praiſe, 


XVIII 


Oh! let me then, in pity, ſhed one tear, 

One poor, one grateful tear, upon her grave: 
Dearer to me ſhe liv'd each aging year 

But love the valu'd bleſſing could not fave, 


XIX 


If &er my pray'rs with greater warmth did pour, 
If &er to heav'n a heart-felt ſigh was borne, 
'Twas at that ſolemn, dreadful, midnight hour, 
When from my hopes my heart-lov'd wife was torn, 


Ts 


XX 


But let me give her to her God reſign'd, 

Nor ſigh, and wiſh for vaniſh'd joys, in vain, 
Her mem'ry reſts imprinted on my mind; 

Tho' never in this world to ſmile again. 


XXI 
Oh! may ſhe then in paradiſe be bleſs'd ! 


There may ſhe in the Hallelujahs join! 
| And 
1 
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4 And when my friendleſs head is gone to reſt, 
Oh ! may the ſong of triumph then be mine ! 


XXII 


Then fare thee well, my deareſt dear, farewell ; 
Eternal is our ſeparation here; 

And this poor tribute will but feebly tell 
How thou were ever to my boſom dear. 


_ Written in ArRiL, 1783. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 
My amiants FRIEND Mrs. E. H. 


I 


b I'S o'er, the ſolemn awful ſcene is o'er, 
And from this world her ſoul has ta'en its 
flight, 
To viſit that eternal, happy ſhore, 
Whence none return to view this twinkling light. 


I 
Before th* Immortal's throne her ſpirit's fled 


To meet her God, in whom her hopes were fix d; 


Mourners ſhe lives in joy—ſhe is not dead; 
Among the white - rob'd ſeraphs ſhe is mix'd. 


III 


But may not one laſt ſigh attend her bier? 
May not a tear upon her urn be ſhed ? 


X 


Muſt 
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Muſt we reſign a friend ſo juſtly dear, 
And let her lie unnotic'd with the dead? 


IV 


Ah! no. And ſure ſome plaintive, artleſs muſe, 
In ſtrains unſtudy'd, like herſelf ſincere, 

This ſmall memorial will not dare refuſe, 
When friendſhip calls upon her grateful ear. 


V 


To mine be then this ſacred taſk aſſign'd, 
I knew her merits well, her virtues knew ; 
Virtues that ſeldom we muſt elſewhere find, 
Virtues. ſublime, allotted but to few. 


VI 


No flattering praiſe ſhall in my verſe reſide ; 

No fancy'd beauties ſhall my pen reveal ; 
Truth unadorn'd ſhall be my only guide— 
Io her ſurviving ſorrowers J appeal. 


— 


VII 


Yet why to them appeal? I ſurely know 
My boſom's thoughts, and them I can unfold; . 


With candour give them as they fondly flow, 
And in my mem'ry all her virtues hold. 


VIII 
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VIII 


Beauteous in form, engaging, modeſt, mild, 
No thoughts of pride e'er ſwell'd her humble 
breaſt : | | 
Pleaſing and gentle, as the gentleſt child 
And ſenſibility was c'er her gueſt. 


IX 
To this, perhaps, ſhe gave too large a ſcope ; 
Ah! much from this, dear woman, didſt thou feel! 


Oft have I ſeen the tear of grief and hope 
Adown thy checks, in ſolemn filence, ſteal. 


X 
Tho' deftin'd in a lower ſphere to move, 
The higheſt ſtate her merits would have grac'd : 


Her artleſs diflidence, her tender love, 
Would not have been, in any rank, miſplac'd. 


XI 


But hark! methinks I hear the angel ſpeak, 
(Amid their happy choirs I hope ſhe's bleſs'd) 
Of'ring with fervour, tho' with ſickneſs weak, 


The laſt, fond pray'r that trembled in her breaſt. 


XII 
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XII 


TY attending ſpirits hear it, and convey 
The ſupplications to the throne of heav'n: 
Weigh well her words, they will her worth portray 
Better than all the praiſe that can be giv'n. 


XIII 


« My bounteous God, whoſe will I've wiſh'd t' obey, 
< I thank thee for the bleſſings I have known; 

On me thou'ſt laviſh'd them from day to day, 
“ Thro' every ſtage of life on me they've ſhone, 


XIV 


ce In this laſt hour to thy paternal care 
(In this my final hour my ſtrength ſupport) 
* My children I bequeath - receive my pray'r— 
* Oh, be they ne'er of vanities the ſport ! 


XV 


ce The early ſtain of vices from them drive, 
ce Each virtuous thought into their ſouls inſtill; 
ce Teach them, my God, for thee alone to live 
« The worſt of miſeries is living ill. 


XVI 
« And oh! my God! in this one other pray r 


« Pity the weakneſs of a woman's heart, E 
« An 
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« And, in thy goodneſs, lend a patient ear 
« Thou know'ſt the bittereſt pang of death's to 


part. 
XVII 


For the dear partner of my heart I pray, 
© For him, whoſe kindneſs never was outdone. 
„Oh! guard him ſafe thro' life's too rugged way, 
« *Till his laſt glaſs, as mine is now, be run. 


XVIII 


« When o'er my grave he ſheds a huſband's tear, 
« And to his thoughts our happier days return, 
« Oh ! be thy healing comforts ever near, 
« Oh ! teach him ſtill reſignedly to mourn. 


XIX 


Farewell, ſweet babes, dear innocents adieu 

« Farewell, thou tend'reſt, kindeſt, beſt of men 
* Another world is opening to my view— 

We part, and never here muſt meet again, 


XX 
„Oh! gracious heav'n ! be thy bleſs'd ear inclin'd 
To my laſt wiſh : Oh ! be the conſtant guide 
* To the lov'd objefts I muſt leave behind, 
And over all their days in life prefide. 
5 XXI 
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« And when its tranſitory ſcenes are o'er, 
« Oh ! grant us all in happineſs to ſhare, 

« Where, with thy angels, we may thee adore, 
<« In never-ending hymns and joyful pray'r. 


XXII 


© But all around me ſpread the ſhades of death— 
« come, my Saviour, God—l come. She 
ſigh'd. 
« Into thy hands I give my parting breath.— 
In humble hopes ſhe clos'd her eyes, and dy'd. 


XXIII 


Thus pray d my valu'd friend, and thus expir'd. 

No record's wanting to preſerve her name. 
When living, lov'd by all, by all admir'd ; 

When dead, her virtues are her nobleſt fame. 


Written FEBRUARY 16, 1788. 
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THE DEATH OF 
COLONEL WEBSTER. 


I 


HAT are thy devaſtations, cruel war ! 
How are thy footſteps crimſon'd deep in 
blood ! | 
Parents and children curſe thee from afar, 
And nature thinks not of our country's good. 


II 


Whence came this dreadful ſcourge, this ſcythe of 
death, | 
That mows down thouſands of the healthieſt men? - 
Methinks I feel its peſtilential breath, 
And ſee each murderous battle fought again. 


MI 


Do ye not tremble, ye who hold a crown, 
To fend the warrior from his native home; 
1 To 
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To gain you ſome poor, paltry, falſe renown, 
To die in anguiſh, and to want a tomb? 


IV 


My heart recoils, and ſhrinks at friendſhip's name, 
For man is born to be the prey of man : 

Humanity, perhaps, his greateſt ſhame, 
And war, vindictive war, his nobleſt plan. 


V 


| Sheath, ſheath thy ſword ; thy martial warmth for- 
bear; 
Repreſs that haughty look, that furious eye, 
Be all thy paſſions calm, and learn to ſpare 
Whom heav'n's commands forbid thee to deſtroy. 


VI 


But ah! I deprecate, in vain, the wiles 
Of crafty ſtateſmen, or th' inſatiate thirſt 

Of proud, ambitious kings, commands your toils, 
And, without pity, fees inferiors curſt. 


VII 


Not ſo the monarch of my native iſle, 
Whoſe heart expands at ev'ry tale of grief: 
He to his ſoldiers gives a parent's ſmile ; 
To ev'ry wound his goodneſs gives relict, 
VIII 


1 


VIII 
With feeling flow his tears when Britons fall: 


Conqueſts, when dearly purchas'd, give no joy : 


He e' er attends to pity's ſacred call, 
And wiſhes to preſerve, not to deſtroy. 


IX 
But dire rebellion mocks his patient ſway, 
And enemies riſe, his deareſt rights t' oppoſe ; 


Numbers are gather'd to impede his way, 
And, locuſt-like, increaſe his treach'rous foes. 


X 


Now in the boſom. of a diſtant land, 
Tow'rds Guildford, ever memorable name, 
Cornwallis leads his ſmall, but gallant band, 
To raiſe his own and their immortal fame. 


XI 


By heroes headed, ſee his wings advance, 
Unuſual feats of valour to diſplay; 

To meet their fellow- ſubjects, leagu'd with France, 
With twice their number to diſpute the day. 


XII 


Near to the ſkirts of an extenſive wood 
The foe's diſcover'd, ready for the fight : 
* On 
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On riſing ground their ſtrong battalions ſtood, 
In part their numbers hidden from the ſight. 


XIII 


And now the charge begins, thick tempeſts ſhow'r 
Of fatal deaths, on ev'ry ſide they fall ; 

The royal troops inceſſant vollies pour, 
Nor does the carnage any heart appal. 


XIV 


With clouds of ſmoke the plain is cover'd o'er, 
And the rude ſhocks of war the ear aſtound ; 


Terrific thro' the woods the cannons roar, 
And rolling echoes ſwell the dreadful found, 


XV 


Their ſtrength, awhile, outweighs the Britiſh line, 
But Leſlie on the right drives back the foe, 
And Webſter, ſteady in his bold deſign, 
Thro' ev'ry obſtacle purſues the blow. 


XVI 


To thee, brave hero, thy fam'd leader's pride, 
The ſecond ſoul that warm'd the glorious caule, | 

Whoſe worth not even modeſty could hide, 
Recording fame has giv'n her warm applauſe. 


XVII 
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XVII 


Here didſt thou fall on this hard foughten plain, 
But not till vict'ry had crown'd thy brows : 
Here did thy joy o'ercome thy double pain 
WI For heav'n had heard thy loyal pray'rs and vows. 


XVIII 


Faſt from thy wounds thy gen'rous life did flow, 
Thy brother ſoldiers round thee weeping ſtood, 

Forgot their toils, and with a gen'rous glow 
Wiſh'd to pour forth their own, to fave thy blood. 


XIX 


The foe retreats, and to you leaves the field, 
And thro' th' encumb'ring trees he ſafely flies : 
Your ſtrength exhauſted, 'tis enough—they yield— 
The Briton gives his thanks to heav'n, and dies. 


XX 


Tes, thus didſt thou, when ev'ry art, in vain, 
Was try'd thy mortal wounds to eaſe or heal: 


Patience ſtood by, nor didſt thou once complain, 
Whate'er thy ſecret hopes or wiſh might feel. 


XXI 


Some ling'ring days in tortures didſt thou lie, 


Thy war-worn followers waiting round thy bed, 
2 Heaving, 
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Heaving, in anguiſh, many an anxious ſigh, 
Whilſt from their ſwollen eyes repoſe was fled. 


XXII 


Or if, perchance, o'erpower'd the ſoldier ſlept, 
He dream'd, and fought the battle o'er again; 
His buſy ſpirits for his leader wept, 
And ſtarting from the ground he felt thy pain. 


XXIII 


And now approaching to thy final hour, 
Diſtreſs, thro' ev'ry tent, bids ſilence reign, 

The vet'ran droops his head, nor has he pow'r 
To aſk if any hopes of life remain. 


XXIV 


Thy boſom friends declare the mournful tale, 
Their folded arms, their ſilent, guſhing tears, 

Their looks to heav'n uprais'd, their faces pale, 
All bid the warrior to indulge his fears. 


XXV 


In ev'ry feeling breaſt ſigh follow'd ſigh, 

(And ev'ry Briton felt, when WEBSTER dy'd) 
The tear of pity flow'd from ev'ry eye, 

And ev'ry thought, ſave grief, was laid aſide. 


XXVI 
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XXVI 
This was their public monument of praiſe, 
Due to the hero, who their conqueſts led; 


But one ſuperior will his merits raiſe, 
That ne'er will moulder o'er th' illuſtrious dead. 


XXVII 
Patient in labours, and to war inur'd, 
His ſpirits by diſtreſs were never tam'd ; 
With cheerful hopes all dangers he endur'd, 
Nor was his ſteady temper e'er unfram'd. 


XXVIII 

In all his actions to himſelf ſevere, 

Io ev'ry individual free and kind; 

In friendſhip ready, open, and ſincere; 
Bleſs'd with a liberal and ingenuous mind, 


XXIX 
His better deeds are now rewarded where 
Each virtue in its fulleſt luſtre ſhines, 
Brighten'd and hallow'd with the grateful tear, 
That in the feeling heart the friend enſhrines. 


XXX an 
To late poſterity thy worth J give, 
Too much exalted for my nerveleſs lays, 
In that great record thou ſhalt long ſurvive, 
Superior to the moſt exalted praiſe. 


Written in 1782. EL E- 
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E IE OM Vi. 


THE FUNERAL OF 


GENERAL FRASER. 


I 


HEN heroes court the arduous toils of war, 
And for their king and country bravely fall, 
Their ſpirits mount on a triumphal car, 
And their great exits on our pity call. 


II 


Their actions with a ſwelling heart we read, 
Admire them, as they dauntleſs meet the ſtorm ; 
Thro' ev'ry peril with them anxious tread, 
And of their dangers ſtrong ideas form. 


III 


The conflict round us warms, we hear the din, 
And loudly in our ſouls its horrors ſound; 

At ev'ry freſh diſcharge the ranks grow thin, 
And deathly ſlaughter purples all around. 


IV 
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Repulſing now, and now repuls'd, again 
They rally, and with carnage undiſmay'd 

March to the foe, their ſtation to regain, 

Bind up their wounds, and follow where they're led. 


V 


So form'd th' intrepid band, but form'd, in vain, 
(Freſh forces crouding from the adverſe ſide) 
That bravely fought on Saratoga's plain ; 
So ſtrives the ſkiff to ſtem the foaming tide. 


VI 


Often had Fx AsER the great ſhock withſtood, 
And often had been forc'd to quit his poſt ; 
Too irreſiſtleſs was the freſh'ning flood, 
That pour'd temendous from th' increaſing hoſt, 


VII 


And now again he waves his hat, and ſmiles, 
And cheers the ſpirits of his gallant few: 

* I'll ſhare,” he cries, “ in all your dang'rous toils, 
* The front of perils will I face with you, 


VIII 


Let us reſolve, my friends, our fate to meet, 


“As Britons ought to meet it in the field: 
2 Con- 
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* Conquer, or die, we muſt there's no retreat 
c At leaſt whilſt I have breath I will not yield. Slo 


IX An 


« Come, follow me.” He ſaid, and all obey, 
Tho' death and wounds had thinn'd their ranks, 
But, ere | 
The fight's renew'd, a bullet wings its way, 
And lays him proſtrate in his bold career. 


X 


Thus Fx As ER fought, thus FR As ER nobly fell, 
And only ſigh'd to ſee the fatal day. 


His few ſurvivors oft his merit tell, T 
And his deſerts to future times convey. 
1 
Xl 
This gallant chief, in animated lines, 
Has drawn the hero and the boſom friend : 
His pen around his fame a chaplet twines, B 
That nobly decorates his envy'd end. 
| 


5 „ CO 
But ſee; now from his tent his corpſe they bear, 
Scarce able to ſupport the ſcene thro' grief; 
Each ſtep is water'd with a pious tear, 
Nor does one hope remain'to give relief. 


XIII 
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Slowly they move, diftreſs in ev'ry eye, 
While to his aſhes this laſt honour's paid; 
And, tho' around all in vaſt ruins lie, 
On ev'ry heart a juſt impreſſion's made, 


XIV 
The day is cloſing, and more ſolemn eve 
Her ſilence o'er the hemiſphere has ſpread ; 


The trees not ev'n a gentle wind receive, 
But all is ſilent, to revere the dead. 


XV 
The moon, with paleſt dignity that roſe, 


Is clad in mourning for the ſolemn ſcene ; 
The ſetting ſun its luſtre feebly throws, 


And all around the face of ſorrow's ſeen. 


XVI 


But few attend.—All pomp is laid aſide.— 
Such were his wiſhes as he breath'd his laſt, 
His nobler ſoul diſdain'd the ſhew of pride, — 
But grateful Britons look'd to what was paſs'd. 


XVII 


His many virtues ruſh upon the mind, 
His gen'rous friendſhip, and his tender care. 
Z They 
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They ſee his confidants in tears behind, 
Shaking their heads in ſorrow and deſpair, 


XVIII 


The ſoldier haſtes to join the weeping train, 
To give his gallant leader one laſt ſigh : 

The wounded for a while forgets his pain, 
And almoſt wiſhes like his friend to die, 


XIX 


The ſweet contagion thro' the camp is ſpread, 
Privates and Gen'rals, tho' unbidden, join, 

To take their leave of the reſpected dead, 
Whoſe corpſe is carry'd thro' a weeping line. 


XX 


Where eber it paſſes, heavy groans reſound, 
With hands upon the martial brow hard preſs'd, 

Or, burſting intg tears, they view their ground 
Where the diteaed bullet pierc'd his breaſt. 


XXI 


Now to the grave approach'd ; the bier they reſt, 
And to the thronging gaze the coffin's bar'd. 

Grief, ſighs, and ſobs, eſcape from ev'ry breaſt, 
As the laſt ſacred duty is prepar'd. 


XXII. 
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XXII 


But ſee (and bluſh they ever for the deed) 
Cannons loud roaring from the hoſtile lines, 
Afreſn makes ev'ry gen'rous boſom bleed, 


While to the earth the hero it conſigns. 


XXIII 


But yet, with reverential awe impreſs d, 
Brudenell, with clouds of duſt tho' cover'd o'er, 

Performs his function, nor is he diſtreſs'd, | 
But when he thinks that FR ASER is no more. 


XXIV 


The office ended, ſee his friends prepare 

To give him to his grave, with trembling hands. 
Involuntary cries now rend the air, 

And friendſhip feels the fracture of its bands. 


XXV 


But here ſweet pity drops her ſacred veil, 
Bids all deſcription ceaſe, as much too faint, 
Conſcious that ev'ry ſoldier more muſt feel 
Than ſtrongeſt energy can ever paint, 


XXVI 


immortal honours decorate thy ſhade ! 
Ta all thy country gives, thou halt a claim. 
2 2 The 


tw 


The laurel thou haſt gain'd, ſhall never fade, 
Tis interwoven in the wreath of fame. 


XXVI 


And, in the arduous hour of fate, may'ſt thou, 
When death or conqueſt ſtalks along the field, 
Hov'ring around, bid ev'ry hero's brow 
Be bound in cypreſs, ere he ſtoop to yield, 


Written in 1780. 


EPIS- 


TO HIS MUCH RESPECTED UNCLE 


Mr. JOHN CARTER. 


HILE the low taper burns ſerenely clear, 
That lights a life to all moſt juſtly dear, 

Ere its laſt quiv'ring trembles in the blaze, 
My humble lyre of gratitude I ſeize. 
Oh! could its notes add fuel to its light, | 
Long diſtant ſtill ſhould be the ſhades of night ; 
With new, reviving luſtre, ſhould it glow, 
And rays of charity around it throw, 
Liberal and pure, to no one ſect confin'd, 
The nobleſt portrait of your gen'rous mind. 
My heart, that longs a debt of love to pay, 
Would far remove that melancholy day, 
That ſees my more than father breathe his laſt, 
When the account of all his virtues paſt, 
Borne by his angels to th' Almighty's throne, 
Pleads for that mercy he has ever ſhewn, 


Far 
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Fiar diſtant then ſhould be the folemn tear 

That filent grief ſhall drop upon his bier; 

Far diſtant from my ſoul that penſive lay 

That ſpreads its tribute o'er his honour'd clay.— 
For ſurely, if my life ſurvive that hour, 

Bending with patience to th' Almighty's pow'r, 
An humble monument my muſe ſhall raiſe, 


Sculptur'd by truth—not carv'd by fulſome praiſe: 


For, where his virtues warm the chriſtian's heart, 
Needleſs is ev'ry maſter-piece of art ; 

Needleſs is all the marble's poliſh'd glare, 
Where with the dead the living artiſts ſhare. 
Recording mem'ry ſhall engrave his buſt 

On ev'ry heart, when he's reduc'd to duſt. 

Long ſhall his name ſurvive, but longer {till 
Shall all his precepts in the boſom thrill. 

Thrice happy they, whoſe ſouls from vices fly, 
Who ſtrive like him to live, like him to die. 


How longs my heart its feelings to diſcloſe 

To you, to whom unnumber'd thanks it owes ? 
What does my grateful pen but wiſh to ſay ? 
Oh! had I pow'r your goodneſs to repay, 

The means, with rapt'rous ardour, I would ſeize, 
Nor tdly thus myſelf, with wiſhes, teaze, 

Fly with the ſpirit of reſpectful love, 

And in reality my fondneſs prove. 


But 
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But when your num'rous fayours I recount, 
So great's my debt, ſo heavy the amount 
.Of what I owe you, that I wiſh in vain, 
And of my poverty for once complain. 
Long under yout moſt hoſpitable roof, 
Your kind regard has giv'n the ſtrongeſt proof 
That orphans in their ſorrows may be bleſs'd, 
When pity ſmiles upon a child diſtreſs d. 
Oft has the ſun its annual courſe fulfill'd, 
And diſappointments oft my hopes have chill'd, 
Since firſt you rear'd me with a parent's care, 
And in your wiſhes gave my bliſs a ſhare. 


Can I, my honour'd fir, your favours trace, 
Reflect what kindneſs beam'd upon your face, 
Recall to mem'ry how you ſtrove to pleaſe, 
And ſhed ſome comforts o'er my earlieſt days, 
When but imaginary ills I knew, 

(For who could ever grieve that liv'd with you ?) 
Can J on all your goodneſs daily dwell, 

And not allow ſweet gratitude to ſwell 

Within my breaſt? forbid th' unfeeling deed ! 

My thanks, at beſt, are but a trivial meed ; 

'Yet deign t' accept them flowing from a heart, 
That gladly would thoſe ſentiments impart, 
Which e'er ſhould actuate the gen'rous mind, 
That tow'rds its benefactors is inclin'd, 


Aa That 
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That looks with rev'rence on the pious friend, 
Whom ſtrongeſt language cannot half commend. 


And here, perhaps, ſome ſanguine friend may aſk, 
« Why then do you attempt the arduous taſk ? 
« Why reſt his merits not, by thoſe rever'd 
ce Whom his inſtructive kindneſſes have rear'd ? 
Why ſeek for ſtudy'd numbers, to diſplay 
e The panegyric of a fleeting day? 
© Your lines will ne'er perpetuate his name, 
© They're much too weak for ſuch an ample theme.” 
The obſervation's juſt, ] frankly own. 
My poor, inſipid pen, will never crown 
One ſingle action with th' applauſe that's due. 


Nor do you wiſh it: All applauſe to you 
And idle pomp has ever been unknown. 
Too Kind for anger, and too mild for frown, 
Not to diſtreſs or your deſerts to raiſe, 
With {miles you hear the humble thanks of praiſc; 
Conſcious that none ſhould ever diſapprove 
Nature's ſweet tribute, when it pours its love. 


Then give me leave, my honour'd fir, t' unſold 
Some of thoſe thoughts which jp my breaſt I hold. 
Ne'er from my memory ſhall aught eraze 
The ſweet rememb'rance of thoſe happy days, 
When 
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When under your protecting roof I grew, 

And not one want in dawning life I knew; 

When, with paternal fondneſs, ev'ry care 

Was ta'sn, in virtuous principles to rear 

My torming mind—your ardent wiſh to ſee 

Your training orphan from ill habits free, 

Tho' oft I've err'd, the fault, alas ! my own, 

On you my bounteous God will never frown : 

But if a ſpark of virtue e'er appear, 

Your counſels ſtrike it, and to heav'n they're dear; 
Engrav'd within my breaſt they till remain, 

And bid me this purſue, and that refrain ; 

And tell me, whilſt on earth we're doom'd to live, 
Virtue alone true happineſs can give, | 


How can I &er thoſe benefits repay ? 
Do thou, ſweet gratitude, point out the way.— 
But vain are all attempts. I ceaſe my lays, 
And love, in ſilence, whom I cannot praiſe. 
Yet Jet me cloſe them with one fervent pray'r, 
As ſome return for all his watchful care. 


May heav'nly bliſs your pious wiſhes wait, 
And angels open the triumphal gate ! 
With never-fading palms, with choral joy, 
And ſongs of praiſe, Which fears will ne'er deſtroy, 
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Oh ! may they lead you to th' Almighty's throne, 

Whoſe goodneſs ſmiles on thoſe, who've goodneſs 
done.! | 

Oh ! be each future moment like the paſt ! 


And heav'n break on you, as you breathe your 
laſt! 


r . «a BB , im a 
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CCEPT, dear fir, this off ring of my muſe, 
Read o'er its contents, and all faults excuſe ; 

Nor turn the artleſs ruſtic from your door, 

I'm ſure ſhe's honeſt, tho' I doubt ſhe's poor; 

Nay more, ſhe is ſo diffident, I own, 

That ſhe'll be ſilent, if ſhe knows you frown. 

Then bear, in pity, with her awkward ways, 

And kindly ſooth her, when you cannot praiſe. 

When you've examin'd her, I truſt, you'll find 

The faithful portrait of a feeling mind ; 

But, in retirement nurs'd, from crowds remote, 

Little ſhe knows of compliments by rote ; 

dimply ſhe ſpeaks the dictates of a heart 

That ne'er in friendſhip ſought the aid of art. 

No.—From my ſoul, which ne'er ſhall meanneſs 

know, We 
The ſtale diſguiſe of flattery I throw, 


And 
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And rather do I wiſh in truth to ſhine, 
Than in the ſmoothneſs of the poliſh'd line. 


It matters not, when to my friend I write, 
How my plain muſe may help me to indite ; 
Nor care I whether my unlabour'd lays 
Claim the keen critic's cenſure, or his praile ; 
Alike to me (no candidate for fame) 

Is forc'd apptauſe, and unrelenting blame. 

I to that heart for refuge e' er ſhall turn, 

That beats to mine, and ſpiteful rancour ſpurn, 
Pleas'd, if my friend is pleas'd, nor care I why. 
To friendſhip's placid countenance I fly. 


Hail ! dear, delightful band, where hearts unite, 
Whom diſtance ſevers from each other's fight ! 
My boſom's feelings may'ſt thou warm with thine! 
Which to thy influence I with joy reſign. 


But here my friend, perhaps, will ſmile, and ſay, 
My couſin ſurely means ſome farce to play: 
« Flſe, why to me in uncouth numbers write ? 
« Of traſh, he knows, I hate the very ſight. 
« I wonder why ſuch ſtuff to me he ſends, 
* Wha've Pope and Dryden at my fingers' ends. 


Have patience, ſir, let friendſhip plead my cauſe, 
I'll ſtand or fall by its unerring laws, 
1 Thus 
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Thus then I ſtate my caſe, which you'll peruſe ; 
I'm fure it won't offend—it may amuſe, 


Sometimes I find a leiſure hour to ſpare, 
Which with my abſent friends I wiſh to ſhare, 
I take my pen, down at my deſk I ſit, 

And ſcribble nonſenſe oft—for want of wit; 
Look o'er the blotted ſheet with laughing eye, 
And hope good nature will no faults deſcry, 


Sweet is the converſe of th' unbluſhing page, 
The ſervant of the thoughtleſs and the ſage, 
The faithful meſſenger from ev'ry clime, 

In modeſt proſe, or loftier ſoaring rhime ; 

The gentle ſoother of diſtreſs or pain. 

Here modeſty may venture to complain ; 

Here humble talents, ſuch as given to me, 

May dare with brighter geniuſes make free. 

This liberty all claim. What wonder, then, 

If bards as dull as I have ſeiz'd their pen, 

Have ſpun out poems void of common ſenſe, 

(To which all muſt allow I've ſome pretence) 

To pleaſe their fancy, empty, fooliſh, vain, 

And from the rabble ſome applauſe to gain, 

What wonder is't I give theſe lines to you ? 

| plead, I've ſomething nobler in my view, 

Which, tho“ by dear ſelf tinctur'd, merits praiſe— 

My great ambition is—my friend to pleaſe. 
| | Should 
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Should this fond wiſh ſucceed, a flatt' ring train 
Of pleaſing thoughts, will crowd upon my brain, 
Amongſt my foibles this is one, I own, 
T wiſh to merit praiſe, and hate'a frown. 
Yet think not that my ſoul aſpires too high: 
For many faults een partial friends deſcry, 
Check my ambition, ſtop my bold career, 
And whiſper kind inſtructions in my ear: 
To thoſe inſtructions may I ever bend, 
And thank the deepeſt probings of a friend ! 


You ſee, dear ſir, my hopes are not too vain; 
No man ſhall ever of my pride complain ; 
For if, on earth, aught could that pride elate, 
*T would be the ſeal you'd fix upon my fate. 
For tho” ſound, ſolid ſenſe, prevail with you, 
You give my merits more than is their due. 
This foible's yours (and who's from foibles free?] 
You treat your friend with partiality. 
Tis an incentive, ſpurs me on to more, 
And makes me con your leſſons o'er and o'er. 
When I improve, the hours I've ſpent with you 
Ruſh on my mem'ry pleaſing, but too few. 
Oft then I wiſh, when by my pebbled ſtream 
Alone I walk, and happineſs my theme, 
That one delightful ſhade might ſcreen our walk, 
Where undiſturb'd we might together talk, 
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Where, far ſequeſter'd from all noiſe and care, 
In ev'ry calmer bleſſing we might ſhare. 

Then might my muſe attempt a loftier ſtrain— 
But ah ! a wiſh like this is bold and vain : 
Contented with my lot, oh! may I reſt, 

Nor nurſe th” ideal pleaſure in my breaſt ! 


And yet my fancy leads me thro” each ſcene, 

Improving; unambitious, and ſerene. 
It hears the zephyrs ruſtling in the trees, 
Each lovely walk, each reſting place it ſees, 
For often would we reſt, and. oft inquire, 
If we lik'd this, if that we did admire. 
And when, at eve, we ſought our peaceful home, 
To cheriſh night each ſocial joy ſhould come. 
Of various ſorts ſhould be our frugal fare, 
Of which each welcome viſiter ſhould ſhare. 

) Sometimes the bold and energetic page, 
When read by you, attention ſhould engage, 
In ev'ry paſſion all my ſoul ſhould join, 
And feel the beauties of the ſtrengthen'd line. 
We too of politics would ſometimes chatter, 
But ſpare mankind, yet no man's vices flatter. 
And if our worthy cuz from H TE lane, 
Whoſe life is painful pleaſure, pleaſur'd pain, 
Who ſpends his time 'twixt pray'r and doing good, 
Juſtly eſteem'd, not juſtly underſtood, 
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Whoſe countenance auſtere a heart conceals, 

That ev'ry gen'rous inclination feels, 

If he ſhould come to variegate the ſcene, 

That night, at leaſt, we'll bid adieu to ſpleen : 

A friendly wrangle would, of courſe, enſue. 

Twixt him and Mary, not 'twixt me and you, 

True to their text, they'll both maintain they're right, 

But mind, they'll talk in charity—not ſpite. 

Then you ſhould knit your brows, and ſmile, and 
Joke ; 

And I (you're not ſurpriz'd) my pipe would ſmoke, 

And then—But 'tis deluſion all. Away 

Ye tranſports of a viſionary day, | 

To me ye never were by heav'n decreed. 

And to theſe fondly- imag'd ſcenes ſucceed 

The dreary dragging hours, nor good, nor ill, 

That all the pages of my life muſt fill. 

But let repining ceaſe ; I bend my knee, 

And meet, reſign'd, my friendleſs deſtiny. 

Since then to live together is not giv'n, 

Let us enjoy one privilege of heav'n; 

Let our fond fancies tow'rds each other ſtray, 

No cruel bars can ſtop them in the way. 

Let us renew the pleaſures we have known, 

And cultivate the ſeeds of friendſhip ſown. 

Within my heart the plant ſhall ever ſhoot, 

Nor ſhall the breath of envy hurt its root : 
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Long may it, ſcreen'd from malice, flouriſh there ! 
Kind heav'n receive my ſolemn, fervent pray'r ! 
My friend's eſteem, oh ! may I merit long, 

Not purchas'd by a trifling, ſimple ſong ! 

No: Let my anxious wiſh of copying him 
Supply the place of mere caprice and whim ! 
And may my talents, tho' of leſs degree, 

Be dear to him, as his have been to me ! 

May ſweet benevolence his actions guide 

May virtuous honour o'er his heart preſide, 
And health and happineſs his days attend ! 
Thus prays his abſent, faithful, humble friend, 
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TO THE SAME, 


ON HIS PAYING A VISIT TO HIS FRIENDS. - 
W 

ELCOME, thrice welcome is my deareſt 
— tie. | 
On whom may ev'ry bliſs in life attend! Sl 


Nor let him think that from my pen I throw 
Thoſe wiſhes that in honeſt boſoms glow 

With wanton careleſſneſs, as if at eaſe, 

Merely to catch his ſmiles, and claim his praiſe. 
No, valu'd fir, tho' I muſt ever prize 

Your partial plaudits, yet I can deſpiſe 

All meaner tricks to ſtrain them from your heart— 
Applauſe, thus gain'd, no rapture can impart. 
Dear as I hold a friendly critic's praiſe, 

T would not purchaſe it by dirty ways, 

(And what's more worthleſs than a flatt'ring fool, 
Who throws his foul aſide, and writes by rule?) 
No, may I rather feel the rankling thorn 

(That wounds our pride) of juſt contempt and ſcorn, 


Than, 
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Than, by the dull, diſguſting cant of praiſe, 

A forc'd return in other boſoms raiſe. 

But when I love a friend, my ſoul ſhall glow, | 
The breath of envy ſhall not ſtop its flow, | 
And all its ſecrets that dear friend ſhall know. 

No titt'ring laughter, no ſcholaſtic pride, 

Shall ever make me my fond wiſhes hide. 

Then welcome, welcome is my honour'd friend, 
On whom may pureſt pleaſures e'er attend! 
Welcome to all he comes, but moſt to me, 

Whoſe heart has long'd this happy day to ſee. 


Twelve times the moon has in her orbit roll'd, 
Since my fond hopes with flattery were told 
That ſome few weeks amongſt us you deſign'd X 
From deeper ſtudies to unbend your mind. | 
Elate I heard the news, foreſaw the day, 
Unbent my thoughts, and gave my fancy play, 
Thro' many a pleaſing, changing ſcene it ſtray'd, * 
And air-form'd rapture wreath'd my tow'ring head: 
| met your ſmiles, with idle talk I'teas'd, | 
And on th' ideal bliſs with tranſport ſciz d. 
But *twas deluſion all. My caſtled brain 
Built the ſweet ſtructure but to give me pain, 
The bafeleſs fabric vaniſh'd from my eyes, 
And left no traces but vain fruitleſs ſighs. 
For, when the long- expected moment came, 


| gaz'd, enquir'd, in vain 1 ſought your name. 
No 
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No friend was heard of, all my hopes expir'd, 
And I return'd, untun'd, chagrin'd, and tir'd. 
But ah ! how childiſh was this fretful mood, 
When all, at laſt, is turn'd to real good! 
Had you reviſited your friends laſt year, = 
We ſhould not now have ſeen you ſmiling here, 4 


Thus heav'n in kindneſs often keeps in ſtore 
Its greateſt bleſſings, but to bleſs us more. 
Then how dare mortals, in their weakneſs, ſcan 
The portion it deſigns to give to man ? 

How dare they wiſh to fathom its decrees, 
That gives us, or withholds, what beſt it ſees ? 
If ſome, at preſent, float along the ſtream 

Of joys uneufM'd, and more happy ſeem, 
Another tide with equal joys may flow, 

And equal pleaſures in our hearts may glow. 

_ Enjoyments, when deferr'd, are doubly felt, 
And come more valu'd, when they're later dealt. 
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Judge then, dear fir, what pleaſure I muſt feel, 
(Its ſweet ſenſations on my boſom ſteal, 
As my ſwift pen theſe ſimple lines runs o'er, 
On which I fondly think my friend will pore) 
Whilft in my foul your ſmiling image plays, 
And tow'rds you from myſelf my fancy ſtrays. 
Methinks I ſee you. read the well-known ſcrawl, 
You break the ſeal, and caſt your eye Oer all, 

Shrug 
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Shrug up your ſhoulders, and with kindneſs ſay, 
« How does my friend upon my foibles play ! 
« A flatt'ring word he now and then throws in, 
« But as he meant it well, tis no great fin, 

« ] know his heart, it will not condeſcend 

« To ſtoop to meanneſs, to procure a friend. 

© Whate'er he ſays flows freely from his quill 
« I muſt excuſe him, as he means no ill.“ 


Thus let me write, nor deem th' intruſion rude, 
O'er my own ſorrows but too much I brood : 
No friendly voice e' er cheers my lonely days, 
Deſtin'd to paſs without content and eaſe. 
Then let me ſnatch one gilded hour from grief, 
And be you bleſs'd who give me this relief. 


But may I ne'er (on ſelf too much intent, 
On that poor, futile object, always bent) 
The nobler calls of charity deſpiſe, 
That raiſes even mortals to the ſkies, 
No. Let me wander thro' the world unknown, 
My houſe an open barn, a heath my throne, 
Ere from my heart one hapleſs child of woe 
| impiouſly preſume, in pride, to throw. 
No wantonneſs like this ſhall dark my ſoul, 
Of God's creation may it love the whole ! 
With ſome I may be wrong, with you I'm right; 
To ſee all happy, is your chief delight, 


Can 
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Can pride and conſequence ſo faſhion'd be, 
As not to feel and melt for miſery ? 
Oh! if they can, may heay'n be ever prais'd 
That I am not above the common rais'd ! 
May I amongſt its lowlieſt creatures creep, 
Reſign'd, if all with true contentment ſleep! 


Which, tho' from me it be for ever fled, 
I wiſh to ſmile in ev'ry humble ſhed. 


— 


That mean, that avaricious paſſion, Self, 
(Howe'er ourſelves we love) nor all the pelf 
That e' er the Indies pour'd, mankind to curſe, 
Shall ever make me in my wiſhes worſe. 

'May all be happy ! Here your wiſhes join, 
And heav'n receives them, intermix'd with mine. 
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But ah! how do I from my ſubject ſtray ? 
How do my wiſhes with my fancy play ? 
Forgive the whimſies of a poet's brain, 

Who has but few to whom he can complain. 
And yet, while gladneſs beams on ev'ry face, 
Why, why on mine alone mult ſorrow trace 
The cold, dark wrinkles of unhappy fate ? 
When friendſhip ſmiles ſome better hours await, 
Which o'er us fondly, for a while, reclin'd, 
Should diſſipate all gloomineſs of mind. 


Then 
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Then hence begone, ye ſullen cares, hence fly, 
Ye ſhall not me approach, when friendſhip's nigh, 
No. When its chearful voice I wiſtly hear, 

My boſom knows not what it is to fear. 

Diſtreſs, in vain, its loudeſt tempeſt blows; 
laugh at all the ſhufles of my foes. 

Unmov'd I ſee each cunning, well-form'd plan, 
And find myſelf, for once, a happy man. 

What wonders do not its ſweet ſmiles perform ? 
They guide us ſafely thro' the art-rous'd ſtorm ; 
They bid us placidly the rocks ſurvey, 

On which we're deſtin'd to be caſt away ; 

Safely thro' muddy ſhoals our bark they ſteer, 
And bid the clouds of mis'ry diſappear. 


Then welcome be that long- expected day, 
(The ſubject of my plain, but honeſt lay) 
That once more gives me my lov'd friend to meet, 
More wiſh'd-for than e'er was the coſtlieſt treat 


What are the feafts that pamper'd gluttons court, 
Of ev'ry wild intemperance the ſport ? 
Tis true, our ſpirits for the hour they raiſe, 
And, madmen-like, the luſcious wines we praiſe, 
Grow frantic with fictitious joys, and think 
We're then moſt happy, when like brutes we drink. 
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But give to me the friendly fow of ſoul, 

The feaſt of reaſon, and the frugal bowl. 

A chearful glaſs, as long as means afford, 

I would not baniſh from my frugal board. 

But if to poverty, at length, aſſign'd, 

No wine muſt ſparkle, let me meet the mind, 
Which, not by riches weigh'd, will ſtill commend, 
Or gloſs the harmleſs errors of his friend. 

That ſocial heart conviction brings to view, 
And paints its virtues, when it turns to you. 
Then let me ſeize, with warmeſt thanks to heav'n, 
Theſe joyful moments to my wiſhes giv'n. 

My boſom friend at length I ſhall behold, 

To whom I many a ſimple tale have told ; 
From whole acquaintance (that's a meanleſs word, 
*Tis ſomething—nothing—'tis with me abſurd— 
It ſuits not with my warmth—'tis frozen - cold 
And melts not with the ſentiments I hold) 

From whoſe dear friendſhip, let me rather ſay, 
Content will ſcatter one enliv'ning ray 

To warm my deſolated heart, to cheer 

A few diſtinguiſh'd moments of the year. 

Mild happineſs ſhall mark the ſilver'd days, 
Which long ſhall be the ſubje& of my praiſe. 


Dull, dreary thoughts, ſhall ne'er invade my breaſt * 


While you are here, my griefs ſhall be at reſt : 
Once more my face ſhall brighten up, and ſinile, 


And ev'ry latent ſorrow I will foil. 
Tou 
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You too ſhall feel your ſpirits all elate, 
And kindred joys o'er all your thoughts ſhall wait, 


My ſecond father, whom we both revere, 
Our honour'd uncle, meets you with a pray'r ; 
With more than love his rev'rend age you ſee, 
And heav'n ſmiles on you as you bend your knee. 
How throb the feelings of your grateful breaſt, 
Whilſt in your hand his hand is fondly preſs'd ? 
Much do you wiſh to ſay, but wiſh in vain, 
Whilſt angels, pleas'd, behold the tender ſcene. 
Nor leſs ſenſations his bleſs'd boſom warm, 
In kindred love there is a kindred charm ; 
Each feels its impulſe, owns its pow'r divine, 
Where nature, friendſhip, gratitude combine, 
Your worthy couſin too, from flatt'ry free, 
(Who more avoids all pomp of words than he ? 
Yet, were his ſentiments like mine expos'd, 
Friendſhip as warm, I'm ſure, would be diſclos'd) 
With hidden pleaſure he his gueſt receives, 
And, from his heart, a cordial welcome gives. 
Too honeſt to deſcend to tinkling praiſe, 
He does far more than what he ever ſays, 
Maria too unites in each deſire, 
And only blam.. the weakneſs of my lyre. 
As for myſelf.—But fure I've wove enough, 
Unleſs my web were made of better ſtuff, — 
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More would be fulſome. Let me then conclude, 
And on your better time no more intrude. 

May ev'ry untold wiſh, that warms my breaſt, 

Be ratify'd in heav'n, and-make you bleſs'd ! 

For welcome, welcome is my honour'd friend, 
On whom may pureſt joys for e' er attend 
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Captain D F., 


ON HIS SAILING TO THE EAST IN DIES. 


RE for the Indian ſhore you looſe the ſail, 
And give its ſwelling boſom to the gale ; 

Fre from your ſtrongeſt, deareſt ties you part, 

Accept th' effuſions of a grateful heart ; 

Nor hold my ruſtic lines in leſs eſteem, 

If feeble, in compariſon, they ſeem. 

However ſimply honeſt wiſhes flow, 

We read with patience, when the man we know, 

Who takes his pen, by warmeſt friendſhip mov'd, 

T' unfold his boſom to a heart belov'd. 

duch are my thoughts, and ſuch my chief deſire, 

Whoſe ſoul the calls of gratitude inſpire. 

And tho' I wiſh (but ah! I wiſh, in vain) 

My ſtinted pow'rs might uſe a loftier ſtrain 


For 
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For the ſweet hour, when writing to a friend, 
In ftronger lines my candid thoughts to ſend ; 
Yet why ſhould this my eager wiſhes check? 
Tho' no poetic force my letters deck, 
Sincerity is all you'll wiſh to find, 

You'll only trace the ſecrets of the mind. 


Then let me, without fear, my friend addreſs, 
He'll take all kindly ; in return he'll bleſs 
That drooping heart, whoſe artleſs numbers dare, 
Amongſt its friends preſume its thoughts to ſhare, 
Which, tho' in ruſtic language poorly dreſs'd, 
Its real ſentiments has e er expreſs'd ; 
I know not when one ſingle line I wrote 
That did not honeſtly convey my thought. 
No. From my ſoul I ſafely can declare, 
However weak, that honeſt was my pray'r, 
That no one fulſome word was ever coin'd, 
Or from the ſtore of flattery purloin'd, 
And that, whate'er my other faults my be, 
From all hypocriſy I here am free. 


Yet think not, from this rambling of my pen, 
I boaſt of virtues more than other men: 
No: Belcour-like, I. moſt eſteem that friend, 
Whoſe prudent counſels ſtrive my heart to mend, 
Who kindly chides me when I'm acting wrong, 
And trembles leſt I ſhauld my faults prolong. 


* 
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Of ſelf enough: for much I have to ſay, 
Ere my reſpected friend be call'd away; 

Ere from Britannia's coaſt he turn the prow, 
To buffet billows, and the occan plow; 

Ere to domeſtic comforts, and their ſmiles, 
He bid adieu, to meet with cares and toils; 
And ere, in quitting each enraptur'd ſcene, 


He know the agony of mental pain. 


But let me not advance that ſolemn day, 
When hearts united ſeem to die away; 
When, flying from themſelves, with love they ruſh 
Into their other ſoul, whoſe tremblings guſh 
With ſpeechleſs anguiſh from the deaden'd eye, 
When love's return'd with love, and ſigh with ſigh; 
When their dear partner they with fondneſs view, 
And with a trembling hand they wave adieu. 


Forgive my tender'd, too officious heart, 
T has felt, alas ! what 'tis from love to part, 
Whoſe gentleſt pleaſures, once, it fully knew, 
Sweet as thoſe happy joys that ſmile on you. 
Oh! may no adverſe ſtroke, keen and ſevere, 
One real bleſſing from your boſom tear 
Oh ! may kind providence the hour remove, 
That gives your parting tear to thoſe you love! 
While down the ſtream of diſappointments borne, 
And from my former envy'd comforts torn, 

I catch 
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I catch the twigs of hope, but catch, in vain, 
They break, and plunge me down the ſtream again, 
And from my heart, depreſs'd with deepeſt ſighs, 
The dawn of happineſs for ever flies. 


But ceaſe, ye gloomy thoughts. To heav'n 
reſign'd, | 

Let me give up the murmurs of my mind! 
Let me ſubmiſſive bend before its throne, 
And all its undeſerved mercies own! 
I do, my friend. Now let me give to you 
My very ſoul, and bare it to your view. 
You muſt excuſe—yes—yes I know you will, 
My want of energy, and want of ſkill. 
No lines harmonious e'er muſt drop from me, 
But ev'ry line ſhall breathe fincerity. 


Whilſt o'er the expanded ſea your courſe you ſteer, 
And give, each day, to many a heart a tear, 
Whene'er with me thoſe anxious wiſhes reſt, 
That ſit fo warmly in the father's breaſt, 

Oh ! be aſſur'd the errors I ſhall ſee, 

And virtues praiſe of him you've left with me: 
Theſe train to honour with a parent's care, 
Thoſe check with tenderneſs ; yet never ſpare 
Reproaches to his faults, when juſtly due— 
But the occaſions will, I hope, be few. 
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Irkſome to me reproofs have ever been, 

And ſeldom vented in a fit of ſpleen; 
Correction, from my hands, but rarely flows, 
And my weak heart receives the hateful blows: 
For long experience teaches me this truth, 

That words do more than chaſtiſements with youth. 
Catch but the heart, confirm affection there, 
And love will more effect than fervile fear. 
The ſoul, as conſcious to itſelf from whence 
It nobly ſprang, alarm'd, feels every ſenſe 
Indignant glow, when puniſhments debaſe 

Its origin divine, and heav'nly race. 

But when the temper'd frown, with timely ſkill, 
Points out a fault, or bends the ſtubborn will, 
The angry look when fondneſs ſuperſedes, 

And to a gen'rous heart directly pleads, 

The teacher moulds it on a nobler plan, 

And early forms the feelings of the man. 


Such are the means I ever have purſu'd, 
Yet wiſh I not on other plans t' intrude. 
Thouſands there are, who, to this truſt confin'd, 
By various roads, form many an op'ning mind. 
I have a nobler and more honeſt aim 
I wiſh, dear fir, your confidence to claim. 
That, when remote, with other thoughts diſtreſs'd, 
Your fears may here, at leaſt, be calm'd to reſt. 
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True to my truſt, your place J will ſupply, 
And train your darling with a father's eye; 
That in your wiſhes I may have a ſhare, 
When I reſign my delegated care. 


My bounteous God! here may one comfort ſhine! 
Grant this exalted bleſſing may be mine 


And now, methinks I ſee your fails unfurl'd, 
Your canvas ſwelling tow'rds the Eaſtern world ; 
Slowly from ev'ry joy you ſeem to glide, 

And, by degrees, to leſſen on the tide, 

The hull is loſt, the fails too diſappear, 

Whilſt o'er the boſom of the ſea you ſteer. 

Oh ! be it like the lake, o'er which the breeze 
Skims its ſoft breath, and waves reflected trees 
May no rebounding billows widely roll, 

To damp your manly fortitude of ſoul ! 

To drive you on, may fay'ring gales conſpire ! 
And be your paſſage as your hopes deſire ! 

Or ſhould rough tempeſts o'er the ocean ſweep, 
And tow'rds the ſky impel the angry deep, 
Snug be your maſts, your tackle all ſecure, 

And ſafely may you ev'ry ſtorm endure ! 

Slow may you riſe on the ſwell'd mountain's brow, * 
And calmly with it ſink again below ! 


Swift 
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Swift may you ſcud, with ſteady helm, along, 
Enliven'd with the ſeaman's hearty ſong; 

Who, when day cloſes, o'er the welcome bowl, 
With talk of abſent friends cheers up his ſoul ! 
May ſome good angel hover round your bark, 
From hidden rocks divert you in the dark, 

From ſhoals and ſhelves direct the ſteering hand, 
And keep you far from unexpected land! 

Oh! may that delegate of heav'n repel 

The gath'ring hurricane, and white-foam'd ſwell! 
Or, ſhould the howling ſtorm with fury rage, 
May his commanding voice its force afſwage ! 
And, diſſipating ev'ry adverſe gale, 

With proſp'rous breezes fill each ſteady ſail! 
And, when returning for the long'd-for ſhore, 
When all your labours and your toils are o'er, 
May rapt'rous joy its eager arms extend, 

And give its boſom to its welcome friend! 

And chiefly the ſweet darling of your breaſt— 
But ceaſe, my muſe, and leave to heav'n the reſt. 


And ſhould its ſacred will prolong my time, 
Till you land ſafely in this fav'rite clime, 
No heart, than mine, will more rejoice to hear 
That you, at length, have finiſh'd your career 
Of anxious danger, and of watchful toil, 
Among your friends, once more, at eaſe to ſmile, 
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Or if my life ſhould have been forc'd to yield 

To preying grief, *gainſt which there is no ſhield, 
In ſome one moment let me think you gave 

A pitying tear o'er my neglected grave, 

Where but few ſighs to mem'ry will recall 

The humbled man, who was a friend to all; 
Whereundiſturb'd the ſpreading weeds ſhall grow— 
An emblem of a heart o'er-run with woe. 

But tho' my portion be to pine in grief, 

Patience my only balſam and relief. 

Oh ! may all happineſs attend on you ! 

And be my wiſhes heard! Dear friend, adieu. 
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IN HER RETIREMENT AT BLACKHEATH, ' , 


O, humble lines, that happy cot attend, 
Where purer air revives a partial friend, 

Where affability your ſtrains will ſuit, 

And of my wiſhes reap the pleaſant fruit. 

If vou but give her one weak glimple of joy, 

'Twill well repay the time I thus employ. 

Pleas'd ſhe'll receive this effort of my muſe 

Her heart's too good the tribute to refuſe. 


Go then, and in her ivy'd cottage wait, 
With more delight, than in the houſe of ſtate ; 
That forc'd politeneſs, which is met with there, 
I'll promiſe you, from her you need not fear. 
Too much delighted to receive a friend, 
Your humble worth ſhe'll chearfully commend, 
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Paſs o'er all faults, if any faults ſhe ſee, 
And treat you Kindly, for the ſake of me. 


Now let us view the various proſpects round, 
The riſing hills, the meads, and fallow ground, 
The herds of oxen, and the flocks of ſheep, 
The cumb'rous wain that winds along the ſteep, 
The diſtant water, or the near canal, 


With walks more health-reviving than Pall Mall, 


The garden, fill'd with many an evergreen ; 
The turnpike road, where royal mails are ſeen ; 
Or coaches rattling to ſome neighb'ring inn, 
Where cits, on Sundays, ſhun the city's din, 
And pent up in a room, with pipes and wine, 
Enjoy the country, puffing as they dine. 
Whilſt you, retir'd from ev'ry buſtling care, 
In better buſineſs your moments ſhare, 

See, from your cot, the follies of the age, 

And are the chorus of your rural ſtage ; 

And, as the actors quit your varying view, 
Can moralize among the happy few, 

Hold the world's mirror at a diſtant ken, 

And praiſe, or pity, the purſuits of men. 
Improve where virtue throws a brighter ray, 
And mildly look on thoſe who go aſtray ; 
From what is good, add ſtores unto your mind, 
From what is bad, to good be more inclin'd. 


But 
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But let us leave the buſy world to him 

Whoſe life's a compound of exceſs and whim, 

Who ne'er is eaſy while he ſits at reſt, 

Of ev'ry folly doom'd to be the jeſt. 

Far other objects your fond heart purſues, 

Confin'd to humbler, but more tranquil views, 

Oh ! be they long unruffled and ſerene, 

And may you never form one wiſh in vain ! 

May your appointed path with joy be trod, 

Beneath the ſmiles of your protecting God! 

Yes, we will quit this tireſome, rattling ſcene, 

Where ſome find joys, where thouſands meet with 
pain, 

And croſs your threſhold, hail our friend within, 

Heav'n's happy favourites (they're free from ſin), 

Methinks I ſee them ſweetly ſmile afleep, 

Their guardian angels pleaſant watchings keep, 

Whilſt heav'n's commands they anxiouſly obey, 

And ev'ry danger from them drive away. 

Dear innocents, now lock'd in happy reſt, 

May ev'ry virtue grow within each breaſt! 

Pure and unſully'd may the garment be, 

That gave your ſouls to Chriſtianity ! 

But ſee they waken, to your care they fly, 

While joy and tranſport gleam in ev'ry eye, 

Liſp out a tale of love, then ſnatch a kiſs, 

Smiling, aſſur'd they cannot do amils ; 
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While your maternal heart with rapture glows, 
And but one want in all your wiſhes knows. 


How often, when around your cot you ſtray, 
Your babes attending, do you ſigh, and ſay, 
« Ah! my ſweet loves, were but your father here, 
« Your happy mother would not have one fear ; 
« But now remote, far o'er the diſtant main, 
« When, when, my dears, will he return again ? 
« When will that hour arrive, that bleſſes me, 
When I my greateſt. joy on earth ſhall ſee ?” 


*T will come: to heav'n ſubmit the wiſh'd-for time, 
That guards your love thro' ev'ry varying clime, 
That ſtretches out its hand, when tempeſts howl, 
And gives new courage to his dauntleſs ſoul ; 
That guides him ſafely o'er the white-foam'd waves, 
And from impending dangers hourly faves. 

To this kind providence reſign your fears, 
Nor give too much indulgence to your tears. 
Repreſs them bravely, when they wiſh to ſtart, 
And throw the man's into the woman's heart. 


But ah! why thus do I adviſe ? My own 
Has but too often too much weakneſs ſhewn. 
Accuſtom'd long to droop, and long to ſigh, 
And now not one indulgent cheerer nigh, 
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In ſorrow paſs too many of my days, 
And ſeldom breaks one joyful gleam of eaſe. 


But let me drop this melancholy ſtrain : 
I would not give your heart a moment's pain, 
'Tis not in friendſhip to contract the brow, 
Where warmeſt wiſhes ſhould for eyer glow. 
And may I, to one purport ſtill inclin'd, 
Be leaning friendly to all human kind, 
Without revenge or enmity to thoſe 
Who, without reaſon, chuſe to be my foes; 
With ſenſibility, warm and ſincere, 
For whom my gratitude pours forth a pray'r. 


Here let me pauſe, and to your heart appeal, 
For you, like me, a gen'rous office feel, 

Let it inſtruct me, in the neareſt way, 

Your many obligations to repay. 

Much do I long to you the thoughts t' impart, 
That hold poſſeſſion of my inmoſt heart ; 

Warm, as e'er yet were foſter'd in a breaſt, 

Are thoſe I wiſh to be to you exprels'd, 

Whilſt in the country, free from noiſe, you ſtray, 
And chearful round you, your ſweet infants play, 
Oh! be you bleſs'd, as I was once of yore! 
Tho' doom'd, alas ! to be ſo bleſs'd no more, 
May my dear friend ne'er meet tempeſtuous gales ! 
Soft be the breath that ſwells his jutting fails ! 
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In ſafety may he ſee his fav'rite ſhores, 
And to his boſom preſs what he adores ! 
May health and ſpirits bleſs his ſoul's delight, 
Revive each day, and cheer up ev'ry night ! 
With patient thoughts be his long abſence borne, 
And ſweeteſt hopes expect his ſafe return. 


How do I wiſh to run the bleſſings o'er, 
Which heav'n, I hope, has in-its bounteous ſtore 
Deſtin'd to pour on her, who feels for me, 
Whoſe friendſhip ſmooths my harder deſtiny. 
Oh ! kindly ſhow'r them down, in thy good will, 
And her lov'd heart with ev'ry virtue fill ! 
Watch o'er her partner, as the deep he plows, 
And hear her anxious wiſhes, and her vows ! 
May angels bear them to thy throne on high, 
And on her may'ſt thou ſmile eternal joy 
Oh ! may they all, for whom I pour my pray'r, 
Deſerve, and meet, thy providential care 
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HE poor bard of Haighton, good madam, 
preſents ” 
From his heart, moſt ſincerely, his beſt compliments 
To your mother, your ſiſter, your uncle, and you, 
And to the young lady from Liverpool too. "> 
She'll not be difpleas'd, tho' ſhe brings up the rear, 
For ungrateful, I'm ſure, I ſhould bluſh to appear; 
And with candour and pleaſure I ever ſhall own 
That many a favour from hers I have known, 
And if I thus ſolemnly ſay it to you, 
I'm afſur'd you'll believe my aſſertions are true: 
For let others form what opinions they chuſe, 
So attracted you've been with my ruſtical muſe, 
That, thro? thick and thin, you'll declare it unjuſt, 
For onc fingle moment, my truth to miſtruſt. 
And if you're hard puſh'd, thus you'll modeſtly ſay, 
Tis his hobby, poor fellow, then give him his way, 
Ee 2 « He 
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ee He means no offence, for his heart's too ſincere, 

« When at friendſhip's ſweet altar he breathes out 
his pray'r. ; 

« Then leave him at reſt, for his wiſhes are kind 


And thus may I bid all defiance-to fame; 

For when I'm protected, what have I to fear, 
When mild ſenſibility's pleadings they hear? 

Oh ! were you the critic my lines to peruſe, 
Immortal would be the Haightonian mule ; 

For ſtill on her brows the green laurel ſhould ſhine, 
Where kindneſs and pity the chapler entwine. 


cc From malevolence, therefore, protection ſhould E 
find.” - Fi 
Tis thus that you'll plead, when you ſhelter my V 
name, Y 

F 

* 


But a truce to theſe compliments—yet they re 
ſincere. 
J have heard you were ill, and have offer'd a pray 
('Tis true that its poor) that good heaven would 
= pleaſe 
To ſpread o'er your ſickneſs the bleſſings of caſe. 
Then let me enquire how your health is to-day : 
Can you ſleep well, and eat well ? Each circum- 
ſtance pray 
Be ſo good as to mention,—lI ſwear, as a friend, 
Not one will be happier to know that you mend, 
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I mean in your health, for your goodneſs 1s ſuch, 

That ſhould you improve there, it cannot be much. 

Poh, nonſenſe! you'll ſay.— Well, but don't let this 
ſtrain 

Enforce you to frown, or in earneſt complain; 

For pity it were, that ſo trifling a quill, _ 

Where it cannot do good, ſhould create any ill. 

Yes, madam, I vow, not a frown ſhall be ſeen 

From the top of your brow to the tip of your chin. 

With the bluſh of the roſe ſhould your cheeks be 
o'erſpread, | | 

In the name of pure friendſhip, ſtill hold up your 

head, 


Nor awkwardly ſmother the half-angry ſmile, 
Tho' the company titter and chink all the while. 


If you'll but recolle& whence the bluſhes ariſe, 
You'll be, take my word for't, good natur'd and wiſe. 
Allow me my hobby, call'd ſcribbling, to ride, 

And your laugh at my clumſey unſkilfulneſs hide. 


To-day, if I could but with many prevail, 
would viſit your cottage, and taſte of your ale; 
For your uncle, to tempt me, deelares it is fine, 
As Cogniac ftrong, clear as amber or wine: 
Beſides 'tis new broach'd, near, of conſequence, full, 
Twill enliven my ſpirits, he ſays, if they're dull. 
How tempting is this, with a warm, eaſy chair, 
And a pipe, out of which I could puff away care. 

| Yet 
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Yet think not from hence that I'm tempted by 
liquor 

Toplague my few friends with my viſits the quicker; 
No; may I be hung in terrorem, good madam, 
If all the nice ale, ſince the days of old Adam, 
Should entice me with freedom to enter a houſe, 
For whoſe owner's kind friendſhip I car'd not a ſouſc. 
Nay more—e'er I'd put on the ſmile of a day, 
I would ſoften my cruſt in a puddle of clay. 


But enough. I have ſaid, in a few lines before, 
That I wiſh'd to have rapp'd, as this day, at your 
door, | 
But in vain do I plead, not a foot will ſhe ſtir, 
This miry Cow-Hill is too dirty for her ; 
Tho' your uncle well knows ſhe is furniſh'd with 
clogs 
Stout enough, in all conſcience, to bear her thro' 
bogs. 
Then next ſhe declares that the weather's ſo wet, 
She's afraid leſt ſome troubleſome cold ſhe may get; 
Beſides, there's no moon, and the days are fo ſhort, 
That her ſtay can be little, and little her ſport. 
For as ſoon as you've greeted, —<© Well, how do 
you do?” 
I'm better, I thank you,” —* Pray, ma'am, how 
are you ?” 


A plan 
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A plan of hoſtilities quickly is laid, 
And all the attendants in order array'd. 
Kings, queens, rogues, and troopers, in all fifty-two, 
In red and black ſquadrons, are next brought in view. 
Two commanders on each fide are then choſen our, 
Whilſt the ſquadrons are mixing and wheeling about, 
And, as each is by honour and glory inſpir'd, 
Draw by lot from what ſide the firſt gun muſt be 
fir'd. 
The leaders now rang'd, and their plans all un- 
known, 
Strict ſilence commands, that not even a frown 
Shall diſcover their ſchemes, 'till the battle be o'er, 
And the victors and vanquiſh'd can rally no more, 
And now as they march they the ſquadrons divide, 
Some weaker, ſome ſtronger, as chance may decide, 
And from time immemorial 't has e' er beendecreed, 
That the troopers of that which comes laſt ſhall ſuc- 
ceed, | 
Unleſs when ſtern fate ſhall be pleas'd to ordain 
That in oppoſite ranks they ſhall meet on the plain. 
But ſee. a dread pauſe, now in ſilence, takes place, 
Each eager for honour, and fearing diſgrace ; 
When forth from the left ſome few troopers advance, 
Who caſt on their foes, with defiance, a glance ; 
Theſe with caution come out, but their numbers 
they ſpare, 
In ſome future attack of full glory to ſhare. 
The 


; © 

The friends of the firſt now with ardour ruſh on, 
From whoſe ſpirit the ſkirmiſh is frequently won; 
Or, if they're ſubdu'd, their antagoniſt owns 
For his loſs that this conqueſt but poorly attones, 
Now the battle grows warm, yet no ſide is diſmay'd, 
Tho' kings, rogues, and privates, together are laid, 
Nay, queens even ſuffer, ſo deadly's the rage 
With which the opponents together engage ; 
For, e er they deſiſt, ev'ry champion is ſlain, 
And in heaps of dread triumph are ſpread o'er the 

plain ; 
From the number of theſe they their victory count, 
And the leaders exult in the greateſt amount. 


But of fighting no more, there is blood enough 
ko. 

And in peace reſt the troopers, as now they're all 
And if your good uncle ſhould happen to peep 
Whilſt this/you're peruſing, or you fall aſleep ; 
In a few ſimple words I muſt tell you, moſt truly, 
The lean colt I ride is ſometimes ſo unruly, 
That, ſpite of myſelf, I am hurry'd fo faſt, 

I gallop as if I were riding my laſt ; 

That diſh daſh I go, fo devoid of all care, 

That, were you to fee me, aſtoniſh'd you'd ſtare, 
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Nay to ſcamper away from my ſight would be glad, 
And with pity ſigh out,—** The poor creature's 
gone mad,” 


Now don't be affronted, for Mary proteſts 
(But you'll perhaps ſay, oh! I'm ſure ſhe but jeſts) 
She thinks that my brains are derang'd—out of 


tune 
And the time ſhe obſerves moſt, the new and full 
moon. | 
Then do condeſcend to a crazy-brain'd poet, 
To give ſome allowance, and pray let him know it; 
'Twill afford him ſome comfort, have this in your 
view; 
And this ſpur, he's aſſur d, is ſufficient for you. 
And now to conclude, from his boſom he ſends 
His heartieſt beſt wiſhes to all his good friends, 
Who, ſequeſter'd from folly, in G——h Lane dwell, 
And whoſe kindneſs will pardon this poor bagatelle. 


P. S. 


Theſe women ! good gracious ! ! what creatures 
they are 
Their whims are enough to make any man ſwear! 
I would ſooner be bound—bur, Lord ! what am I 
ſaying ? 
Irreſiſtleſs they are when they” re begging and pray- 


ing; 
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And this poſtſcript will prove that man's ſtruggles 


are vain, 
When theſe gems of creation or coax or complain. 
Would you think it? —As ſoon as my letter was 
clos' d, 
Over which I've no doubt but you often have dos'd, 
Our ſiſter comes in, takes it up to peruſe, 
And a freedom like this I ſhall never refuſe, 
(For the ſoundeſt beſt critic Moliere could deſire, 
Was the honeſt old woman that made him his fire) 
But ſcarce had ſhe finiſh'd, when down it was thrown, 
And inſtead of applauſe—why I met with a frown, 
cc What's the matter, ſaid I, you don't like it, I ſce, 
c You're not ſurely displeas'd that my pen is fo free.” 
« I think you might well (ſhe reply'd in a pet) 
Have told poor Miſs S——r I did not forget 
c« My wiſhes, yes, ſir, and my beſt wiſhes too, 
cc Perhaps ſhe will think them more honeſt and 
true 
ce Than yours, tho' I cannot write verſes like you.“ 
ce Poh ! ſiſter, ſaid I, ſuch a trifle ne'er mind, 
« She's aſſur d that your wiſhes will always be kind, 


ce Beſides, of my lines 't would have broken the 
thread | 


te No matter, ſaid ſhe, had it broken your head.” 
The affair now grew ſerious, I ſcratch'd and I felr, 


But fortune, more kind, not one fracture has dealt. 


Well 
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Well pleas'd as I was then to find my ſkull whole, 
I promis'd to give you the thoughts of her ſoul ; = 
And whilſt ſhe thus ſpoke, with my pen in my hand 

In ſilence I ſat to receive her commend. 


te Dear Miſs S——r, I wonder my brother could 
ſpin | 
te Such a long web of nonſenſe, and not 3 me in, 
« Except about weather, rain, Cow-Hill, and bogs, 
« And beſides he has told you a fib—I've no clogs. 
« I begg'd and I pray'd, but entreaties were loſt, 
« For, full of his ſubject, he would not be croſs'd. 
« But he now condeſcends,ec'er his letter leaves home, 
In a poor naſty poſtſcript to give me ſome room, 
« You'll therefore accept of my wiſhes, tho' late, 
* And I hope they'll not come, as things are, out 
of date. 

In your ſickneſs, ſincerely, dear madam, I ſhar'd, 
* And your fever's dread criſis I anxiouſly fear'd. 
* By your uncle, this week, I'd the pleaſure to know 
That your ſpirits began in their old courſe to flow. 
Long may they continue in calmneſs to run, 
* And bright be the rays of your long ſhining ſun ! 
* In a few days, I hope, if the weather prove better, 
To ſay more kind things than I can in a letter. 
Till then I preſent my reſpects to each friend, 


And pray that bleſs'd health on your days may 
attend.” 
M. M. 
Nov. 9, 1787. Ff a | 
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ADDRESS ro Tux MUSES. 


TRUANT in your ſervice long, 
Once more preſents you with a ſong, 
Tho' rather trembling leſt his lays 

Will meet with neither blame nor praiſe. 

I'm much perplex'd, I frankly own, 

Leſt you, fair dames, ſhould chance to frown, 
And all unite, yes all, nem. con. 

That without aid I ſhould write on. 

Should this reſolve mongſt you take place, 
'Twill be in vain to ſhun diſgrace ; 

For when you turn your backs, no poet 

Can write with vigour, and you know it. 
Now could I catch ſome beauteous thought, 
With elegance and ſpirit fraught, - 

Or coax you in Homeric ſtyle— 

But here, I ſee, you turn and ſmile ; 

| own my folly, may I then 

But wiſh to hold ſome modern pen, 

With Maſon's vigour, Harley's caſe : 

(I only wiſh indeed to pleaſe) 

Or Cowper's animated quill, 

Who cannot, if he would, write ill ; 


Or 
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Or Peter Pindar's laſhing feather, 


That ſtings and laughter blends together; 


(Yet no, I would not uſe that ſtyle, 
For, tho' tis witty—'tis too vile) 
Or let me plaintive Shawe purſue, 


Nay, Hammond's gentler ſtrains will do.— 


« Tut, tut,” I hear you all cry out, 
* You're quite miſtaken in your rout, 


The modern bards, you chuſe to name, 


« Are ſeated on the throne of fame. 

ec Miſtaken too, if you propoſe 

« To imitate or theſe, or thoſe 

* Who wrote of yore, with manly wit 


« Their turns and points you'll never hit. 


ce If {till you wiſh tow'rds us to ſtray, 
« You muſt attempt a narrower way; 
« Along the vale you'd better creep, 
« Writers are there allow'd to ſleep; 
c And as they never ſoar too high, 

« Their errors ſeldom we deſcry ; 
For, holding ſtill one medium way, 
They travel on, from day to day, 

« Poor harmleſs fouls, not wiſhing ill, 
« But longing to approach the rill 

© That oozes down, with eager haſte 


* They pant its weaken'd ſtream to taſte.” 
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bow ſubmiſſive, ladies fair, 
But ere my brow's o'er{pread with care, 
Ere you have barr'd each private gate, 
Let me ſlip by, I'll take no ſtate. 
Thro' dreary ſhades I'll ſteal along, 
And never meet the tuneful throng. 
I'll ſeek ſome plaintive bird, and he 
Shall join my ſimple melody. 
A daiſy now and then I'll ſteal, 
And ſometimes to the night appeal, 
When ſober quiet Jocks the eye, 
And throws her mantle o'er the ſky. 
In arched ſhades ſequeſter'd far, 
I will not ſing of broils or war ; 
No ins or outs will I expoſe, 
In canting rhymes or drawling proſe, 
Nor pry into the heart of man, 
But ſeriouſly my own I'll ſcan ; 
Should but one bud of virtue form, 
I'll ſtrive to ſcreen it from the ſtorm 
That pride or thoughtleſſneſs may raiſe, 
Nor water it with hopes of praiſe. | 
Domeſtic thoughts my pen ſhall guide, 1 
And ſurely you will ne' er deride 
The ſocial virtues of the mind, 
That wiſh to bleſs all human kind. 
Then gently give me leave to ſtray 
Thro' ſome obſcure, but eaſy way, 
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That let's me, at a diſtance, view 

The lofty hill, climb'd but by few. 
No turgid lines ſhall make you fret, 
With pompous words or thoughts beſet, 
Where much 1s ſaid, but nothing meant, 
Whoſe empty froth is quickly ſpent. 
No ; as I hate all noiſe and riot, 

Not one, than I, ſhall be more quiet. 
Should candid critics ſometimes praiſe 
The good intent that form'd my lays, 
*Twill be enough to know my plan 
Had wiſh'd to ſerve my brother man; 
For, on my word, whate'er his hue, 
I'll give to ev'ry one his due. 

From Nova Zembla to the Cape, 

A man, to me, has human ſhape, 

Nor do I care whate'er his die, 

On him I'll caſt a friendly eye, 
Eſpouſe his cauſe, trace out his grief, 
And ſnatch my pen to give relief, 

My warmth aſſert, where'er 1 can, 
Nor bluſh to be revil'd by man. 

For as I wiſh t' employ my time 

In coupling, now and then, a rhyme, 
Whate'er defects be in my heart, 

*T will greater joy to me impart 

If candour own my good deſign, 

Tho' roughly runs the feeble line, 
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Than were 1 told that Pindar's fire 
Had warm'd my animated lyre, 
But that, all virtue thrown aſide, 

I did the good and great deride. 


Then help me with your friendly aid, 
And tho' a bungler in the trade, 
Aſſiſt me now and then to riſe, 
And make an effort tow'rds the ſkies : 
But if you think it too much trouble 
To bear aloft the fragile bubble, 
Detach one of your maids of honour, 
IIl not lay violent hands upon her, 
But wait, with patience, till ſhe chuſe 
To perſonate a minor muſe, 
And, liſtening to her inſpiration, 
With thanks receive your deputation. 
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The HUNTED DEER. 


A FABLE. 


HEN fortune ſhines on better days, 


Mankind will flatter us with praiſe, 


But when the fmiling hours are o'er 
Cool ſhyneſs locks our neighbour's door, 
And all the wretched man will ſhun, 
Whom difſappointments have undone. 


A deer, the humbleft of the herd, 
Who long his branching horns had rear'd, 
Not proudly high, nor meanly low, 
Contented, where deſir'd, to go, 
Who oft the eager pack had foil'd, 
And in the chaſe had often toil'd, 
Was once more choſen from the reſt, 
The ſcenting dogs laid on the queſt. 
Tho' verging tow'rds declining age, 
Yet ſtill he hopes t' elude their rage, 
And, ſcouring on with nimbleſt fear, 
Left all the pack far in the rear. 
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O'er open fields he bounding flew, 


And ſcarcely bruſh'd the morning dew : 


The noiſe at length he hears no more, 
And thinks the chaſe again is o'er. 
Awhile he reſts, but ſoon the wind 
Declares the hounds not far behind. 
Now off again he ſwiftly goes, 

And at a diſtance leaves his foes : 

But by degrees his ſtrength he feels 
Begins to fail, and at his heels 

He hears the pack, or thinks he hears, 
Brought nearer by his tim'rous fears. 
He ſtops a while to pant for breath, 
(Poor victim of approaching death) 
And, willing to prolong his days, 

He caſts about, and thus he ſays : 

* Tho' hard purſu'd, I yet may gain 


e My former herd, and there complain; 
« They'll ſurely riſe, their friend to ſave, 
And to protect him from the grave.“ 


Now, buoy'd with hopes, he takes a turn, 
And ſwiftly ſcours along the bourne : 
At length his well-known paſtures riſe, 
And glad his aged, weeping eyes. 
With tott'ring ſteps he puſhes on, 
Tho! all his ſtrength is nearly gone, 
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And begs for ſhelter, but in vain— 
Not one of all the kindred train 
Vouchſafes ta hear his piteous tale, 
Tho? death approaches in each gale. 
His face, o' erſpread with ſilent grief, 
His dropping tears—all claim relief. 
But fruitleſs his entreaties prove, 
With thoſe devoid of friendly love. 


cc Go, get thee hence, rafh victim, fly, 
« And come, not here to faint and die.” 


te Ah! if ſweet pity yet reſide 
* Within your breaſts, ah! let me hide, 
* And in theſe woods my body lay, 
While you may keep the pack at bay. 
“ For you I've done ſome friendly deeds 
Then pity my poor heart that bleeds. 
* Oh ! give me ſuccour, ere too late, 
« And for a time ward off my fate. 
* This office kind, if you'll perform, 
* And ſcreen me from the gath'ring ſtorm, 
0 If I ſurvive, I will repay 
* Your goodneſs on fame future day.“ 


Here ceas'd the broken-hearted deer, 
But ſpoke his anguiſh in a tear 
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That dropp'd, with firmneſs, from his eyes, 
Whilſt all his hopes were chok'd in ſighs. 


But, hark! the dogs are near at hand, 
And all the herd has made a ſtand ; 
In vain to break their ranks he ſtrives, 
And but a moment he ſurvives. 
With ſomething ſcornful in his look, 
(For all his patience ſcarce can brook 
The treatment of his quondam friends) 
Once more his feeble ſpeed he mends ; 
But where to run, or where to wind, 
Or where ſome ſhelter he may find, 
He little knows. Experience tells 
That pity no where near him dwells. 
At length he quits the open ground, 
And, preſs'd by many a following hound, 
He tow'rds a cottage low, but neat, 
Drags his worn limbs ; there a retreat 
He hopes to find, and there, in peace, 
That all his woes, at laſt, will ceaſe. 


Cloſe by the door, in fragrant air, 
A maiden fat, unknown to care ; 
Amongſt the happieſt, happieſt ſhe, 
Her foul from ev'ry vice was free : 
Gaily ſhe wrought the livelong day, 
And tun'd her artleſs roundelay ; 
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In ev'ry feature of her face 

The traits of pity you might trace, 

And, did it &er on earth abide, 

*T'was here t had choſen to reſide. 
Sprightly ſhe turn'd her wheel, when, lo ! 
Something ſhe hears in anguiſh blow, 
And 'twas enough for her to hear. 
Quickly ſhe quits her wheel with fear, 
When the poor animal drew nigh— 

She ſaw his tears—ſhe heard him ſigh— 
With quiv'ring nerves he tow'rds her crawls, 
And fainting at her feet he falls. 


Oh ! couldſt thou chuſe a better ſpot ? 
Milder at leaſt will be thy lot; 

One pitying tear for thee ſhall flow, 

And in thy death one friend thou'lt know ! 


Trembling, for aid ſhe quickly flies, 
While the poor Deer expiring lies, 
And meets his faſt approaching end, 
Deſerted by each ſpecious friend. 

But ſee ! ſhe comes, and drawing near, 
She gazes on the falling tear, 

Hers drops, in torrents, from her eyes, 
And thus inſtinctively ſhe cries, 


« Unhappy 
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„ Unhappy wretch, what is thy doom, 
«« That here for refuge thou art come 

« Oh! could I but the ſcent deſtroy 

« Of the loud pack, that is ſo nigh, 

« From me thou daily ſhould'ſt be fed, 

« I'd give thee freely half my bread ; 

te Protected thou ſhould'ſt live with me, 
* From ray'nous hounds and terrors free.“ 


While thus ſhe ſpoke, his looks proclaim'd 
Such thoughts as would have men aſham'd ; 
Departing reſignation mild, 

And gratitude that would have ſmil'd, 
Had he not felt a deathly dart, 
Whoſe barbed point ſtuck in his heart. 


But, hark ! the merc'leſs pack is near, 
And with loud cries ſurround the Deer. 
The friend of pity waves her hand— 

The huntſman calls—at his command 

The dogs impatient quit their prey, 

(For even blood-hounds can obey, 

When the poor victim is deſtroy'd, 

In whoſe purſuit their rage is cloy'd). 

The hunters now, oppreſs'd with toil, 

Come in, and ſmiling reſt-a while, 

Tho', by the clam'rous troop ſurrounded, 

The dying Deer afreſh is wounded, 
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But ſee, he breathes his laſt in peace, 

And all his troubles now will ceale. 

His livid lips compaſſion eyes, 

And thus, midſt ſtreaming tears, ſhe cries : 


Call off theſe dogs, nor let them tear 
«© The carcaſe of this friendleſs Deer. 
ce Are they not ſated, thirſty hounds ? 
« To greedinels are there no bounds ? 
« His life, to him by heav'n beſtow'd, 
c Has been tow'rds grief a conſtant road, 
« Long have they, with relentleſs rage, 
e Sunk him, before his time, to age; 
Long have they mark'd him as their prey, 
ce And hard have chas'd him many a day. 
ce But now, at length, too cloſely preſs'd, 
« He falls, and all his foes may reſt. 
ce If ſuch a one as I may dare 
« To aſk a boon, oh ! pray ye, ſpare 
« All further rancour, now he's dead, 
« J will take care to ſee him laid, 
e Unmangled, near this ſpreading yew, 
Where nettles ne'er ſhall grow, nor rue, 
cc But where [I'll plant a cypreſs tree, 
«© To mourn, poor, hapleſs Deer, for thee.” 


Silent the hunters bow'd conſent, 
And penſively from pleaſure went, 
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True to her word, the cypreſs grows, 
And here and there a pale-blown roſe : 
And often, at the cloſe of eve, 

His poor remains a tear receive, 
Which pity drops, not telling why, 
And heaves a deep, imboſom'd ſigh. 


Peruſe the tale, the moral's clear, 
And who the Pack, and who the Deer; 
The keen and eager Hunters thoſe 
Who are from thoughtleſſneſs his foes : 
Full many a chaſe has he withſtood, 
And long has ſharply been purſu'd. 
Weary'd at laſt, he'l] ceaſe to ſigh, 
And only wiſh in peace to die, 
When he is lock'd in laſting ſleep, 
Some friend, perhaps, his fate will weep, 
And, like the pitying maid, will turn 
The breath of malice from his urn, 
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EPILOGUE 


IN THE 


CHARACTER or a4 JOCKEY. 


HUS booted and ſpurr'd, with my whip in 
my hand, 
I'm ready to mount on my nag at the ſtand ; 
I'm in excellent ſpirits, briſk, nimble, and tight, 
Not one ounce too heavy, nor one dram too light. 
Now Off is the word, and away we all ſtart, 
And the gazers all cry, See that rider, how ſmart ! 
Huzza ! all the rabble ſhout out, That's my lad, 
Whilſt we're whipping, and ſpurring, and wrig- 
gling, like mad. 
The diſtance-chair paſs'd, we're at what we can do, 
And the ſportſmen are betting on black, red, or blue. 
But ſee the flag drops, and the winner comes in, 
Amidſt the applauſe of a thundering din. 


As the race is now o'er, and the wagers all paid, 
And as I'm rather expert in the jockeying trade, 
II 
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I' give you a liſt, if you pleaſe, of ſome horſes 
That ſtart ev'ry day o'er a million of courſes. 

For all men are jockies—and all ladies too 
Nay, pray do not frown, for I'll ſoon prove it true : 
My Lord and my Lady, Sal, William, and Bobby, 
And the horſe they all ride on is yclep'd a Hobby, 
Tho' various its ſirnames, as fancy may chuſe, 

For what diſguſts one, may another amuſe. 


The Man of the World mounts on Penſion or 
Place, 
Tho ſometimes he's diſtanc d, and thrown in diſgrace. 
The Author whips Profit; the Soldier ſtarts Glory, 
And his feats are recorded in many a ſtory, 
Whether conq'ring, or conquer'd, his honour's the 
ſame, 
For a gallant old ſoldier's the ſubject of fame. 
The brave Engliſh T ar mounts on Billow and Wave, 
And ſometimes guides Battle his country to ſave; 
He ſtarts without trembling, and to it he goes 
Slap daſh, with a vengeance, and beats all his foes.” 
The Farmer drives Plough, and his Landlord ſpurs 
Rent, 
And the former oft jogs on a horſe call'd Content. 
The Merchant and Tradeſman, with credit, ſweat 
Gain, 
And ſeldom are ſeen with a check on the rein; 


They 
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They ride at full ſpeed, tho' with caution and care, 

And the poor are allow'd in their winnings to ſhare, 

The Miſer's ſole Hobby is look'd on as traſh, 

And the ſluggiſh old mare is call'd Money or Caſh; 

Tho' daily ſhe's fed, ſhe's too groſs to be good, 

And he trembles to part with a pound of her blood. 

The Doftor ſooths Sickneſs ; the Surgeon trains 
Bruiſes; 

The Lawyer ſpurs Faction, and ſne ſeldom 1 

She's an excellent nag, gains him purſes on purſes, 

And the Loſers 'tis doubtful decamp oft on Curſes, 

Yet many there are, who, with juſteſt applauſe, 

Sit firm on Diſcretion, and Conſcience, and Laws. 

The Ladies ſhew Faſhion, oft changing its name, 

Tho” ſtill in reality always the ſame ; 

For tho' various the terms of Cap, Bonnet, or Hat, 

Balloon or Lunardi, by way of chit chat. 

Shawls, Handkerchiefs, Tuckers, an Undreſs o: 
Full, 

Still Faſhion's the Hobby that gives them a pull. 

But then each fair Dame has a ſtud of her own, 

Which, to Old England' 5 honour, has ever been 
ſhewn, 

And now ſhines with new luſtre when Rank leads 
the way, 

Whoſe wiſhes maternal all ſtrive to obey. 

With theſe they ne'er ſport; but when objects invite 

They'll mount them with joy, to give others delight. 

Their 
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Their names are Humility, Pity, Relief, 

Benevolence, Candour, and Kindneſs in chief; 

Their attendant is Virtue, Compaſſion their guide, 

When on theſe on a viſit to others they ride. 

Our Poet, poor man, mounts a tickliſh creature, 

Not one moment alike in its unſteady nature; 

too mount the ſame, and am often in danger 

Of being thrown off, tho' I'm not ſuch a ſtranger, 

But if you'll condeſcend juſt to pat her and ſooth 
her, 

I'll venture to tell you her pace wil! be ſmoother; 

Your ſtrokes you'll ſcarce think how they'll make 
our hearts jump, 

Which now, as we're tott'ring—O dear! how they 
bump. 

Then pray don't unhorſe us in this ſituation, 

For the Hobby we manage—is your Approbation. 


THE 


ENGLISH FARMER.. 


I 


HRI CE bleſs'd is he, who, free from care, 
Who from ambitious ſoarings free, 

Who, when his rent is paid, can ſpare 

Relief to humbler poverty ! 
No deep corroding thoughts invade 

The chearful quiet of his breaſt, 
No facrifice of peace is made 

To rob him of unruffled reſt. 


II 


Ye wile philoſophers, who muſe 

To give great nature's ſecrets birth, 
»Twixt him and you, were I to chuſe, 

I ſhould prefer his latent worth. 
Not that I deem your ſtudies vain, 

That tend t' inform the ſearching mind, 
But that I ſee a ſmiling train 

Of joys attend—tho' not refin'd, 
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III bo 


Nature in ſimpleſt dreſs appears, 
And wears the ſmile that firſt ſhe wore ; 
No ſorrow's ſeen, nor trac'd are fears, 
Enough he knows, nor covets more; 
His good forefathers ſteps purſues, 
Like them improves his farm, and fmiles ; 
Penſion or place ne'er reach his views, 
But moderate gain his toil beguiles. 


IV 


Amongſt his frierids he cracks his jokes, 
When winter nights are bleak and long ; 
They hear, and praiſe his witty*ſtrokes, 
And intermix ſome fav'rite ſong. 
Tho' joyous ſouls, ne'er puſh the glaſs 
Of dire, infuſive, poiſonous kind, 
A friendly cup he always has, 
Offer'd from heart ſincere and kind, 
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Whilſt all around in ſilence ſit, 
To hear the tales of ancient lore, 

And liſt' ning praiſe the teller's wit, 
Tho' heard a thouſand times before; 

A crackling fire the hours deceive, 
Unfelt's the froſt, unheard's the wind, 
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And chearful looks their cares relieve, 
And ſocial joys unbend each mind, 


VI 


His country's foes when Rodney fought, 
Reſolv'd to cenquer or to die ; | 

When brave Cornwallis laurels ſought, 
From numbers never known to fly; 

When Hood out- ſchem'd, when Tarleton came, 
Ruſh'd on, and vanquiſh'd as he flew ; 

When with his ſoldiers Eliott's fame, 

Applauſe from ev'ry nation drew : 


VII 


Then was his boſom nobly fir'd ; 
Then did he liſten to the tale; 
Then was each hero prais'd, admir'd, 
Then vi&'ry echo'd thro' the dale. 
The ſmile of happineſs then glow'd 
Upon his chearful, ruddy face, 
And from his ſoul thoſe tranſports flow'd, 
That give obſcurity a grace. 


VIII 


Smile not, ye men of pompous ſtate, 
If thus a ruſtic I deſcribe ; 
He murmurs not that you are great, 
Nor would your wealth his boſom bribe 


To 
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To quit the oak's luxuriant ſhade, 
And from his peaceful farm retire ; 

Where, often muſing in the glade, 
He learn'd all nature to admire. 


IX 


Be ye employ'd in that one round 
That limits all your fancy'd joys ; 
Be ye enliven'd with the ſound 
Of ſwelling notes, and tuneful noiſe: 
More harmony each day he hears 
From ſongſters, warbling in his trees; 
More chearful muſic glads his ears, 
Sprightly and gay—and free from fees, 


X 


Be ye enchanted, on the ſtage, 
With wond'rous Siddons' magic art, 
With Kemble's energy and rage, 
That ſtrike and captivate the heart: 
Let Jordan romp, and Brunton frown, 
Let Edwin look with vacant ſtare, 
Let Quick be quaint to pleaſe the town— 
My honeſt farmer will not care, 


XI 


Not yet is he grown ſo refin'd 


To ſeek for pleaſure bove his ſtate ; 
34 9 His 
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No heating wines, that taint the blood, 


Think not, ye rich, the poet blames 


* 
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His greateſt wiſh—a peaceful mind 
He leaves theſe follies to the great. 
No heavy loads of luſcious food 
His chearful health does not deſtroy ; 


- His appetite will ever cloy. 


XII 


The ſphert in which you're born to move 
Support the honours of your names, 
And live with dignity and love. 
May each reſpect be paid to you— 
It ever ſhall, at leaſt, by me. 
To higher ranks reſpect is due 
Of civil duties the decree, 


XIII 


But let the Engliſh Farmer meet 
(Where liberty ſhould ever ſmile) 
With kind attention from the great, 
Who live by his induſtrious toil, 
Point out the foreign nation, where 
The honeſt ruſtic lives like he, 
Where he can juſtly ſay—< I ſhare 
“The full extent of liberty,” 


Hall ! 
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XIV 


Hail ! then, my fav'rite, native iſle, 
For ſciences as much renown'd, 
As for the tillage of thy ſoil, 
With wonderful improvements crown'd: 
As much for arts, which long have claim'd 
Attention from the nations round ; 
As much for ſocial virtues fam'd— 
Virtues in ev'ry ſtation found. 


XV 


Thy merchants live in princely ſtile, 
Diffuſing wealth from ſhore to ſhore ; 

Thy manufaRories all ſmile, 
And flouriſh daily more and more. 

Commerce and trade their influence ſpread, 
And add increaſe unto thy wealth ; 

Yet all by rural toils are fed, 
And owe to them their means of health. 


XVI 


Be then my neighbour in the claſs 
Of plain but uſeful merit plac'd, 

Contented with his lot, he'll paſs 
In ſtrict review, nor be diſgrac'd. 

His ruſtic dreſs his ſenſe proclaims, 
And honeſty begirds his brows : 


His 
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His actions juſt, he never ſhames— 
His face no tints of bluſhing knows. 


XVII 


Upright his heart, above diſguiſe, 

He ſcorns all mean and low deceit : 
Sincerity beams in his eyes, 

And pureſt virtues on him wait. 
This ſhould each Engliſh Farmer be, 

Theſe are the merits he ſhould boaſt ; 
And, if from higher vices free, | 

Be Engliſh Huſbandmen my toaſt. ** 


* 
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GIBRALTER. 


I 
N Calpe's high rock, capp'd with light'ning 
and thunder, 
See Eliott's brave troops fill the wide world with 


wonder : 
From their death-pouring tubes a whole fleet's in 


a blaze, 
And the vanquiſh'd look on with a ſtupid amaze. 


2 


On the hills all around ſee what thouſands are 
ſpread, 

With hopes of ſure conqueſt their vanity fed, 

But ah ! they're deceiv'd, Britain's colours ſtill fly, 

And a fleet ſtil'd invincible boldly defy. 


3 


The buſineſs ſo vaunted is now nobly o'er, 
And the wretched, in vain, call for help from the 


ſhore 3 
Their friends all forſake them, and they're doom'd 


2 prey 
To the wide ſpreading flames, or the mercileſs ſea. 


4 
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4 
But ſee who advances, aſſiſtance to lend, 
"Tis Curtis, tis Curtis, humanity's friend, 
He drags them from death, whom his arms lately 
fought, 


And a wreath from true merit 'midſt — he 


3 
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He found it, huzza ! From the depth of the main 
Britannia aroſe, and the Genius of Spain 

United for once, and the hero they crown'd, 

Not leſs for compaſſion than courage renown'd, 
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Britannia then haſten'd her darling to find, 
Watchful Elioti, the wonder and praiſe of mankind. 
© You've no need of laurels,” exulting ſhe cry'd, 
For fame's loudeſt trumpet is heard far and wide, 
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On this batter'd rock ſee her ſtandard's diſplay'd, 

* On her wings thro' the world your defence is con- 
vey'd, 

ce In the records of time 'tis a ſolemn decree 

That the name of my Eliott immortal ſhall be. 
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Nor leſs to thy conduct's decreed, gallant Boyd, 

« To the ſoldiers who vanquiſh'd, or heroes who 
dy'd, 

« For thro' ages to come each true Briton ſhall tell 

« How bravely you conquer'd, how nobly they fell. 
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THE 


STAR or SWEET HOPE. 


I 
HESE ſighs, my dear Polly, I pray thee 


forbear, | 
Nor wound my ſwell'd heart with this ſilent, ſoft 
tear; ; 
I'm bound to the ſea, and muſt leave thee, tis true, 
And thou trembleſt to hear this my laſt, fond adieu; 
But reflect, my ſweet girl, when thy fears chance to 
riſe, | 
That kind Providence guides ev'ry change in the 
| ſkies ; 
But entruſt me to it, when I'm far from thy ſight, 
And the Star of ſweet Hope ſhall gleam o'er the 


long night. 
2 


When our ſhip rolls along, tho' the billows may roar, 
My thoughts ſhall be ever with thee on the ſhore; 
While I think on my Poll, ev'ry ſtorm will J brave, 
And undaunted behold the white mountainous wave; 
When I'm rocking aloft on the yards to and fro, 
And view the wide hollow that ſtretches below, 
To Providence truſting, when far from thy ſight, 


The Star of ſweet Hope, &c. 
3 When 


3s Aa 


E agr ] 


3 


When tempeſts rage round, and wild hurricanes 
howl, 

And dangers appal e'en the ſeaman's firm ſoul, 

Tl think, tho” thou'rt abſent, thy wiſhes are near, 

And for thy ſake, my Polly, I'll ſcorn ev'ry fear, 

And while we are mounting, or finking again, 

Ill ſing of thy charms, and they'll lull the wild main; 

For to Providence truſting, when far from thy ſight, 

The Star of fweet Hope, &c. 


4 


Should ſtorms e'er ariſe, think they will not reach 
me, 

And when the ſun ſhines, think it ſhines o'er the ſea; 

Let the calmeſt of thoughts round thy boſom ſtill 
throng, 

And when evening returns, count my abſence leſs 
long 3 

But my lovely, dear Poll, tho' thy tears flow apace, 

I muſt leave thee—and, as thy fond heart I embrace, 

| give thee to Providence, while from my ſight, 

And the Star of ſweet Hope ſhall gleam o'er the long 
night. 


8 10 
THE 


POOR MAN's PRAYER. 


. 


ATH ER, ador'd by all mankind, 
Our God, our Lord, our patient friend, 
Imprint thy precepts in my mind, 
And guide me to my earthly end. 


2 


Let not baſe envy ſeize my ſoul ; 
Let me be humble to the great ; 
Each riſing paſſion curb, controul, 
Whilſt reſignation ſmooths my ſtate, 


3 


The frowns of fortune let-me bear ; 
Be thankful for each favour given; 
And, if I chance to ſhed a tear, 
Still ſmile with gratitude to heaven. 


4 


Muſt T, becauſe I'm poor, repine ? . 
My bounteous God ! forbid the thought, 
And teach my will to yield to thine, 
Whoſe bleſt example patience taught. 


5 For 


For ev'ry patron may I raiſe 
My humble ſoul in carneſt prayer, 

That heav'n would bleſs him whom I praiſe, 
And, when he errs, his errors ſpare, 


6 
The faults of others let me hide, 


And pity thoſe that go aſtray; 
Thankful if I myſelf can guide 
Thro' life's blind, dreary way. 


7 
Thus may my time be daily ſpent; 
May thy great will be ſtill in view; 


And may 1 not too late repent, 
When this falſe world I bid adieu! 


8 


At morning's dawn may'ſt thou be prais'd, 
May ev'ry thought be giyen to thee ! 
At night may ev'ry heart be rais'd 
To own and bleſs the Onz and TRREE! 


END of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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